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The Twenty-Second Anniversary of 


The Pioneer 
One-Cent Newspaper 
of America 


will occur to-morrow with the June 1st issve of 


THE 


PHILADELPHIA 
RECORD 


And the year past affords a pleasurable retrospect—it 
has been The Most Successful in The Paper's History, 
both as to Circulation and Amount of Advertising Carried. 

To-day, ‘‘THE RECORD” feels satisfaction in hav- 
ing maintained a High Standard of Excellence through 
all those years, and it exceeds that standard at every 
opportunity, as is manifested in the fact that the confi- 
dence of readers is being constantly won. 

THE LARGEST CIRCULATION IN PENNSYL- 
VANIA PAYS THE BEST, and Most Advertisers 
Know It, 

(We shall be pleased to send a handsome souvenir 
mail card commemorating ‘‘The Record’s " twenty- 
second birthday to those readers who make request.) 


The Record Publishing Com’y. 
Philadelphia. 
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" One thing brings on another.” 


If advertising in street cars has proved 
so profitable for the largest advertisers in 
the country, why should, or how can, 
you neglect it and refuse it P 

If you can reach the most people at the 
least expense with street car advertising— 
and this is not open to successful contra- 
diction—how can you justify yourself with 
your capital in not putting street car adver- 
tising in your regular appropriation ? 

We offer you well patronized cars in 
the prosperous cities of the country. A 
postal and we'll be with you. 
















as Mulford & Petry Company 







WESTERN OFFICES: HAA eh % a a4 | EASTERN OFFICE: 
99 WoopwarD AVENUE, STREET CAR ADVERTISING ! 220 Broapway, 
Detroit. ee oe ae New York. 
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CLEVELAND Office: 55 Euctiip Ave. 
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HOW THE UNIVERSITY OF 
MICHIGAN IS ADVERTISED. 
By R. H. Elsworth. 

Universities secure considerable pub- 
licity through alumni reunions, ad- 
dresses and books by faculty mem- 
bers, the honors bestowed on alumni, 
victories of football teams, baseball 
nines, oratorical contestants and de- 
bating teams, and the radiations of 
culture from the university center. 
The Western spirit of enterprise, how- 
ever, is compelling the adoption of 
new ideas, distinctive advertising 
methods in which printers’ ink plays 
an important part. 

At the University of Michigan the 
work is done through the university 
editor, at the head of the department 
of publicity. He is one of the pro- 
fessors of the university. He edits 
the matter emanating from his depart- 
ment and furnishes correspondents, 
editors and publishers with reliable 
information concerning the university. 
His office has much in common with 
a newspaper office. It is crowded with 
files, exchanges, proof sheets, newspa- 
per directories, scrap books, cata- 
logues, encyclopedias, etc. 

The more important publications is- 
sued from the university editor’s of- 
fice the present college year are a 
hanger, a faculty directory, a univer- 
sity calendar, a thirty-four-page book- 
let, and the proceedings of the Michi- 
gan Schoolmasters’ Club. The hanger, 
which was about 2x4 feet in size, illus- 
trated with cuts of the university build- 
ings, and printed in two colors on heavy 
paper, was sent to the high schools 
holding relations with the university. 
The University of Michigan calendar 
is designed for use on an office desk. 
It has 365 leaves—one for each day 
of the year—on which are as many 
statements regarding the university. 
Many of the leaves also contain zinc 
etchings of regents, professors or 
campus scenes. The following, which 
is taken from the leaf for April 13th, 
is a fair sample of the reading matter 
on the slips: 

The University of Michigan enrolled in 
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1897-98 3,223 students, 1,863 of whom were 
from the State of Michigan. 

The calendars were sent to Michi- 
gan editors. The booklet issued was 
descriptive of Ann Arbor, the univer- 
sity, and the courses to be offered in 
the summer school. It also was illus- 
trated. Copies were sent to prospect- 
ive students all over the middle North. 

But the most valuable publication 
sent out during the year has been the 
University News-Letter. This was is- 
sued semi-monthly. It is two, three 
or four columns (thirteen ems) in width, 
and anywhere from ten inches to three 
feet in length—the size depending on 
the amount of matter at hand when 
press time comes. The paper is print- 
ed on but one side, and a two-pica 
space is left between the columns so 
that the scissors can be easily applied 
to the printed sheet. The matter is 
set in brevier solid, and there are no 
advertisements. 

The copy for the Vews-Letter is pre- 
pared with much care. It is a collec- 
tion of facts and statements worked 
out from official sources. While the 
aim is to supply reliable information, 
the importance of mak‘ng the copy 
readable is not overlooked. The facts 
are worked up into headed articles 
that will be acceptable to certain pub- 
lications and into short paragraphs 
that will come handy in filling out a 
column in almost any paper. Statis- 
tics regarding the university are work- 
ed out; the discoveries of the profes- 
sors are chronicled ; valuable gifts to 
the museums or art gallery are noted; 
the new courses offered mentioned; 
the prominent men in the world who 
are alumni are pointed out; in fact, 
the hundred and one things about the 
university that are of interest to the 
living world are considered in the col- 
umns of the Mews-Letter. Infinite 
pains are taken to make it acceptable 
copy to the daily and weekly press. 
The present circulation of the Mews- 
Letter is 1,650. 

Besides the Mews-Letter the univer 
sity editor sends out hundreds of 
pages of copy. While the larger part 
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of this goes to the ready-print and 
plate houses, not a little is sent to 
local papers in different parts of Mich- 
igan. At present four different syndi- 
cates are being supplied regularly with 
news. The matter is worked up in 
paragraphs, headed articles and col- 
umn letters, with illustrations to suit 
the tastes of the patrons of the differ- 
ent syndicates. This matter is not only 
got up in the shape in which it is 
wanted and at the time it is wanted, 
but it is made “ up to date” as to qual- 
ity. It is real news. Another class 
of news handled by the university 
editor is semi-official matter, which 
can not be given out until a particular 
time. This is edited and at the time 
of release is turned over to the local 
correspondents of Chicago and De- 
troit dailies, or else forwarded with 
the hour of release stated. 

Next in importance are the special 
letters. These are prepared for a par- 
ticular paper. They are generally 
“write-ups” of the students from the 
city or village in which the paper is 
published. When a request comes 
from an editor for a letter for his pa- 
per, a list of the students in the uni- 
versity from his town is prepared and 
their college address secured. Then 
each is interviewed as to his university 
career. If he has played on the foot- 
ball team, note is made of it; if he is 
president of the Cratorical Associa- 
tion, the fact is recorded; if an editor 
of a college publication, the matter is 
mentioned; if a bright student in Greek, 
history, mathematics, or in anything 
else, the item jotted down. In fact, 
everything he has done since entering 
college is made use of. When the 
data from the entire contingent, say 
from Detroit, is secured, the matter 
is worked over, arranged in order, the 
letter written and forwarded to the 
home paper. Within the past year 
twenty-nine such letters have been 
sent out. The aim has been to inter- 
est people in the university through 
their home students at the institution. 
In some cases the unit of the letter 
has been the students from a county 
instead of a town. 

The University of Michigan is ad- 
vertised by the hundreds and hundreds 
of legitimate news items furnished to 
the press of the country through its 
department of publicity, by the special 
printed matter sent out and by the 
achievements of its professors, alumni 
and students, 
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NOTHING LEFT TO THE 
IMAGINATION. 
Ina recent issue Profitable A dvertis- 
ing makes these remarks: 

There has been, thanks to the corset con- 
cerns, nothing left to the imagination of man 
so far as the w aist, bust, arms and shoulders of 
pretty girls are concerned. These heretofore 
dressing-room secrets have been emblazoned 
before all the world with a degree of effrontery 
which can not excuse itself upon the grounds 

















of art. There have been portrayed in the ad- 
vertising pages of the magazines with photo- 
graphic exactness practically all the various 
processes by which a clever woman makes her- 
self beautiful, and now we have reached with- 
outa blush the point where we can gaze calmly 
upon the nearly nude female in “the act of 
vaporizing herself ina patent bathtub, and even 
take a passing interest in a charwoman’s legs 
portrayed in bold relief to show the numerous 
holes worn in her stockings by her toes. 

The picture reproduced above, taken 
from an advertisement of Ehrich Bros. 
in the New York Sunday Word, illus- 
trates Profitable Advertising’s remarks 
admirably. The Little Schoolmaster 
has seen a whole family have a good 
laugh over it, indicating that it is well 
calculated to attract attention. It is 
to be hoped, however, that the artist 
will not be sufficiently encouraged by 
the success of his present effort to at- 
tempt to divest these ladies of still 
more of their apparel: they have little 
to spare as it is. 


<o- -- 

THEY PAINT ON BILLBOARDS. 
The men who paint the billboard advertise- 
ments are not sign painters. Most of them 
would scorn the name. They are divided be- 
tween art students and theater scene painters. 
They are not union men. Sometimes the let- 
tering on the advertisements is done by regular 
sign painters, but the pictures of Governors 
and actors that help to sell shoes and cigars 
are all done by so-called ‘‘artists.” If some 
of the billboard pictures were signed, people 
would see on them some names seen occasion- 
ally on pictures in the art stores.—Chicago 


Ui.) Tribune, 
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ADVERTISING THE ‘“ ZOBO.” 


Readers of the Saturday Evening 
Post, Success, the Christian Flerald, 
the Vorce and similar publications, are 
doubtless familiar with the little twenty- 
two-line ad which describes and con- 
tains a cut of the Zobo, an article 
which is fittingly named by its invent- 
or a “toy musical instrument.” As- 
signed to the task of finding out some- 
thing about the “ Zobo” advertising, I 
went to the fifth floor of 369 Broad- 
way, and there saw Mr. L. N. Crakow, 
the owner of the business. He re- 
ceived me graciously, and the follow- 
ing conversation ensued : 

“How long has the Zobo been on 
the market ?” 


“Since 1896. It was patented in 


that year, and was first advertised for 
sale in Chicago.” 

“In what class of papers ?” 

“Those generally carrying mail or- 





“ What do Zobos sell for ?” 

“From ten cents up to $4. Gen- 
erally a ten-cent one marks the first 
sale, but with each cheap instrument 
is inclosed an illustrated catalogue of 
our better-class goods. This shows 
people the possibilities of the Zobo 
and explains that it is not merely a toy 
but a first-class musical instrument.” 

“Do you have second applications, 
then ?” 

“Ves, and always for a_ higher 
priced Zobo. Every letter that comes 
here inclosing cash means that the 
writer’s name goes on our books at 
once for future reference. If he writes 
for a second or third Zobo the amount 
is fully credited to the paper which 
first introduced him.” 

“ How do you trace results ?” 

“By means of a keyed address 
number. We used to try ‘ depart- 
ments,’ but I don’t like that system. 
Our letter carriers are informed of 
what we are doing, and whether 
a letter is addressed to us at 
361, 363, 365, 367, 369 or any 
other number on the block it 
is always delivered here. No 


THE WONDERFUL ZOBO : matter what number is given 


The most extraordinary musical instrument ever produced, so 
—- ted that it 2%" pre s and changes the human voice s 


in the ad it is one that belongs 
to this block, so the average 


° 


mnderfully as to make it strange, weird and unnatural beyond all New Yorker who comes per- 


ymprehension. It seems impossil 
It gives ye cee voc “A pe »wer of = Tas. yet its mi 


e for it to accomp' lish so much, 


c may be sonally to find us has no diffi- 


oney and music-making 


ed to fs Psst 
fexture for CHURCH CHOIRS, and «ther concerts, Sing Culty whatever. 


INTO MOUTHPIECE, net pad DOES THE REST. If not satisface 
10¢,. each, 4 for 
85e., #1. 00 a dozen; ra illustrated catalogue, postpaid, 


tory, send right back and get your money 


ZOBO MANUFACTURING CO. 
390 Broadway, - 2 


der advertising, like Comfort, Boyce's 
Weeklies, etc.” 

“ Did they pay you?” 

“ Comfort paid us all right. I can’t 
say as much for the others. We start- 
ed practically without capital, but know- 
ing we had a good thing we determined 
to build up a business.” 

“When did you come to New 
York ?” 

“ Eighteen months ago.” 

“What mediums do you now use, 
Mr. Crakow ?” 

“The Christian Herald,the Chris- 
tian Endeavor World, Success, the 
Voice, Saturday Evening Post of Phila- 
delphia and the tri-weekly editions of 
the New York World.” 

“Do you get good returns from 
these papers ?” 

“Yes, better than we did with the 
other mediums I named. Weaverage 
between 400 and 500 cash letters daily.” 


“You keep the letters for 
selling again, I suppose ?” 
“No, we don’t, and won’t 


New York City S¢ll them. Each letteris marked 


as soon as it arrives with the 
name of the paper corresponding to 
the key number, and the amount in- 
closed is written in blue pencil. We 
would not give our business away by 
selling such letters.” 

“Is yours altogether a mail order 
business?” 

“By no means. Why, at the pres- 
ent time over 40,000 retail stores in 
the United States are selling Zobos; 
music stores, toy and notion stores 
and the big department stores. In the 
latter we do some good advertising.” 

“Tn what way?” 

“By demonstrations. We get the 
best lady demonstrators we can procure, 
and, besides a regular weekly salary, we 
pay them a commission on their sales. 
This makes them anxious to sell, and 
consequently they not only show the 
goods but instruct intending purchas- 
ers in the method of playing.” 

“Why do you use religious and 
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semi-religious mediums, Mr. Crakow ?” 
“We want to reach people in bulk 
—choirs, singing classes and so on. 
We also advertise in the music trade 
journals for the same reason.” 

“Might I ask what your present ap- 
propriation is ?” 

“T would rather not say, Mr. PRINT- 
ERS’ INK, but although we have built 
up such a vast business, we are not 
spending very much money. Many 
lines of business want our goods in 
large quantities. They are known to 
be most acceptable gifts for children, 
and therefore many firms give them 
away as premiums for purchasers. The 
Larkin Soap people of Buffalo offer 
Zobos for so many soap wrappers, for 
instance.” 

I thanked Mr. Crakow for his in- 
formation and withdrew. 

ciate eatin 
A DENTIST’S EFFORT. 

A Philadelphia dentist puts forth the fol- 
lowing interesting announcement in the “‘per- 
sonal” column of the Philadelphia /xguirer : 
Mrs, Mary Smith and her sister called at the 
Alba Dentists’ office, 1006 Market street, on 
Friday. When she came in Mrs, Smith said 
her sister had been suffering for many weeks 
with very bad teeth ; that she had a hard time 
of it to get her to come with her and have them 
extracted ; she said they had passed the door 
five times this morning before she could prevail 
on her coming in. At last she decided to have 
one out, and then come in another day and have 
another out, and so on. from time to time until 
she had them all out. She was seated in the 
chair, her mouth examined, finding nine very 
badly decayed teeth. Doctor put a little 
medicine around the tooth and carefully lifted 
it out. She saying, ‘Oh, you did not get it; 
your pinchers slipped off.” Doctor replied, 

fel 


“Oh, no; lady, here is your tooth.” ‘Well, 
” 





sure "enough, said she. Doctor holding up 
the forceps, saying ‘Now, lady,come in any 
day and dhe another out.” “No, doctor, I 
will let you try just one more.” Doctor took 
out the second tooth, cleaning his forceps ; she 
remarking that it is not at all bad; go on until 
I tell you to stop. Doctor took the nine out, 
she not making a loud noise, ‘‘Well done,” 
said she; “‘had I known that there was so 
little suffe ring I would have had them out years 
ago.” Leaving, she said, ‘‘I will fill your 
offices with my own persona il friends.” She is 
living up to her word ; she has sent to us eight 
friends so far. No other dentists have our 
formula for extracting teeth ; it is the best in 
the world. We please all who call in every 
branch of dental work, at prices lower than the 
lowest. Main Office, 1006 Market street. 
~-o 
A CATALOGUE. 

A catalogue ought to bea salesman. It ought 
to tell a complete story in a convincing way. 
The salesman, himself, ought not to need a 
catalogue. He is there, the sample is there, 
the customer is there. That is as much as any 
good salesman wants. It is a good thing for a 
salesman to have a catalogue to hand to the 
customer who fails to purchase at the first visit, 
but that catalogue ought to supplement the 
salesman’s efforts. It ought to tell the same 
things that the salesman told, and tell them in 
a plain, sensible way.— Bakers’ Helper, 
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INK. 
IN GERMANY. 


In applying for advertisements from the 
Eastman Kodak Company in Berlin, the editor 
of a German paper called Photo Humor has 
recently found the inconvenience resulting from 
the use of blackmailing methods. Starting 
with the allegation that “humorous photo- 
graphic papers such as his were those which 
really increased the number of amateur photog- 
raphers,”’ he proceeded to ask “how many less 
Kodaks the firm would sell in the course of the 
year if he published in his paper uncompli- 
mentary remarks about the Eastman Kodaks.” 
He concluded by remarking ‘‘that it would be 
to the interests of the firm to advertise with 
him,” and he offered 60 per cent discount off 
his regular advertisement scale. The matter 
came under the notice of the public prose- 
cutor, who, at the hearing of the case, affirmed 
that the action of the editor was against the 
German law, and he demanded that the de- 
fendant should be punished. The court re- 
turned the verdict that the defendant attempted 
to obtain money by unlawful means and to 
damage the reputation of other people, and he 
must therefore go to jail for two weeks ‘without 
the option of a fine and also pay costs.—Photo- 
graphic News, 

ensnitlitlip~inauaniings 

ADV ERTISED HIS COMPETITORS. 

George F. Hussey, jeweler, Haverhill, Mass., 
had an Easter window recently that caused a 
good deal of talk. Besides Easter flowers, it 
contained nothing but the business cards of 
every firm on the street, giving eacha free blow 
at the expense of the jeweler. It contained no 
reference to the store, but all of its direct com- 
petitors were remembered. When the window 
was changed the cards went to those they ad- 
vertised. Mr. Hussey was asked by a reporter 
why he did it, and simply said: ‘ It was an 
original idea, and I felt like a man who wanted 
to blow himself on his friends. They all got 
an ‘ad’ and I will pay the bills.” —/ewelers’ 
Circular, New York 

“>, 

PiatN, simple writing makes good, easy 
reading matter, whether in an advertisement or 
otherwise.—Gibson. 
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How to Clean Your Own Watch 
IF YOU WISH TO DO SO. 





When your watch is run down all the 
way, take it al] apart with a small screw- 
driver, put the whole watch in a cup of 
benzine to soak the old oil off ; then with 
a brush and pointed stick (like a lead 
pencil) thoroughly remove every part of 
grease and dirt. After this is most thor- 
oughly done, put the whole watch in a cup 
of alcohol—this is to remove the pct 
and grease of the benzine. Then you go 
over each part separately once more witha 
dry soft brush and piece of billiard chalk. 
When all is polished up nicely, put it to- 
gether, but in doing so oil it as a cartman 
does his cartwheels—that is, put oil on the 
axle before the big whe elsare put in place. 
If this is done thoroughly enough, the 
watch ought to go all right. I have done 
over 14,000 in just this way, and generally 
charge one dollar for the work. 


R. H. GORRIE, Watchmaker, 
Cor. Water and Third Streets, 
NEWBURGH, N. Y. 














HOW ONE WATCHMAKER ADVERTISES. 
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In the April number of the Phzdis- 
tine (East Aurora, N. Y.) a writer who 
calls himself “ Fra Elberta,” and who 
is probably Mr. Elbert Hubbard, has 
an interesting article on “ As to Adver- 
tising Books,” from which the extracts 
that follow are taken: 

One of the mysteries of this world 
is why one book will reach a sale of a 
hundred thousand copies and another 
one equally good falls flat. 

There was “Ships that Pass in the 
Night” that outsold any book of its 
day—gone now, like ships that pass in 
the night. It wasn’t a bad book, nor 
so very good; just such as five hun- 
dred girls who have had their souls 
quickened, and wits sharpened, and 
hearts bruised by a little experience 
write every year. Yet the presses of 
a dozen publishers ran overtime and 
could not supply the demand for Bea- 
trice Harraden’s book. 

Well, what sold it? 
advertising ? 

No, dearie, newspaper advertising 
does not sell books; newspaper adver- 
tising sells some things, but not books. 
To simply announce that you have 
Soulheaver’s poems may be good poli- 
cy, for possibly some one is looking 
for Soulheaver’s works, but no amount 
of praise added to your advertisement 
will cause a stranger to invest in Soul- 
heaver. Columns of puffery by paid 
“reviewers” do not sell books. I’ve 
had a paper with a hundred thousand 
circulation give one of my books a 
lavish write-up of a full column, and 
the stuff did not fetch a single order. 

On the other hand, a few 
ago I received six orders in one day 
for a book from the comparatively ob- 
scure town of Humboldt, Iowa, and 
all were traceable to a certain young 
woman who read from the volume at 
a teachers’ convention. 

It seems this young woman had the 
confidence and respect and affection 
of her auditors. Her recommendation 
carried weight. When she said, “I 
hold in my hand a book; it is so good 
that I want you to enjoy it with me,” 
immediately there was a desire in the 
hearts of several in that little audience 
toowna copy of that identical book ; for 
that which could minister to the wants 
of this strong, discriminating, yet gen- 
tle girl, they felt must be worth while. 
These kind folk who bought my book, 
because a discerning young woman 


Newspaper 


weeks 
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recommended it, in their turn sold a 
hundred copies. They possibly were 
not aware of it—but they did. 

The advertisement that secures rec- 
ognition and sells the book can not 
be purchased—it can not even be 
asked for—but must spring spontane- 
ous from the sympathetic heart. To 
request it would be to lose it, for like 
love, it goes to him who does not ask 
for it, and passes in silence all those 
who plot, scheme and lie in wait. 

When you read a column of un- 
signed puffery in the 77rtbune about 
Jingle’s latest novel, you are not in- 
fluenced in Jingle’s favor even in the 
estimation of a hair, for you do not 
know the writer. If the reviewer’s 
style is bad, or you think it is, you 
probably inwardly vow you will never 
read Jingle under any conditions, be- 
cause Jingle has pleased a man of bad 
taste, and this is a fit excuse for 
eschewing Jingle. 

In advertising a book I would rather 
quote the reviewers who damned it, 
than those who were lavish in their 
praise. Books well damned often 
boom, but books merely praised in 
print—bah! Who wants ’em? When 
a book is damned in print the damna- 
tion is sincere, but fulsome flattery is 
usually the work of some fellow who 
never read the volume—and all pro- 
spective buyers know it. Unscathing 
criticism of a work indicates that it is 
a bible to some, and thus are averages 
held good. 

My own ambition is to write a book 
that will be excluded from the mails; 
and then my fortune will be made. If 
John Wanamaker again comes into 
power, I think I can fetch it. 

A book booms in the market, usually 
because one friend recommends it to 
another. No person can read a book 
secretly and by stealth, and then gloat 
over it alone. A woman may discover 
the only pure baking powder and 
chuckle over her rich find—keeping 
the secret to herself so as to make 
other housewives envious of her bis- 
cuit, but she can never read a book 
and like it (or dislike it) and keep the 
fact to herself. The books that have 
boomed have usually been those that 
have been spurned by publishers and 
gone a-begging, and yet publishers are 
often very shrewd men. The 
started, nobody knows just how. 

Cast about in your mind and _ recall 
incidents to suit. No advertiser has 
ever had the talent to force a thor- 


sale 
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oughly bad book upon the market and 
make it sell. Ten thousand dollars in- 
vested in newspaper advertising will 
start an inquiry for any nostrum or 
brand of goods, but a moribun 1 book 
can never be galvanized into life. 
What men call “luck” or “chance” 
is the result of law not understood. 
And the luck that makes a book “ go” 
is regulated by a law that no advertis- 
ing expert has yet been abie to control. 
Mystery enshrouds it all. 

The man who by his genius can blow 
this mist away and place his hand upon 
the law that controls the popularity of 
a good book, shall have riches and 
honor and a fame. 


** FEARL "ESSNESS. sss 
By Clifton S. Wady. 

Did you consider the necessity for 
this element in successful advertisinz ? 

I am reminded of the man who 
swings a sledge-hammer, driving the 
big hand-drill held by another. With 
clear eye and a firm hand and a “ fear- 
less” stroke he unerringly hits the 
drill head. Should he, by an instant's 
indecision, hesitate and waver in his 
swinging, he would accomplish a dead- 
ly blow instead of a strong and telling 
one. It would be but half effective, 
if not wholly disastrous. 

So with the timid advertiser who 
puts out his appropriation in a scared 
way, so to speak. 

Decide only after counsel with those 
who can give proper advice, and then 
—hit hard and swing your business 
with strong, sure strokes. Once you 
begin, sustain the method to the end 
fearlessly, and the chances are then 
with you. 

Too many advertisers plunge into 
the dark, and “ go to pieces ” and per- 
ish of fright. The advertising journey 
oftentimes leads through a long tunnel 
of twilight. Fix your eyes on the speck 
of white light ahead, as seen by expe- 
rience and faith, and keep going. 
Once started rightly in tae advertising 
way, continue fearlessly. 

‘piconets 
GROWTH OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 

If some recently published statistics are to be 
trusted, the English language is developing 
more than any other, past or present. While 
the German contains 80,000 words, the Italian 
45,000, the French 30,000 and the Spanish only 
20,000, Dr. Murray’s English dictionary is ex- 
pected to contain no fewer than a quarter- 
million words, more than half of which have 
come into use during the last half-century. A 


great part of these additions are technical or 
scientific terms.— Pall Mal/ Gazette. 





FROM LOUISVILLE. 

An anonymous correspondent sends the fol- 
lowing batch of news-notes from Louisville, 

y.: One of the highest advertisements con- 
tracted for lately was of Wm. Mayer, furniture 
dealer, on the steeple of one of the prominent 
Catnolic churches in the city. The painter had 
been at work on the steeple for several days, 
and it being nearly 300 feet above the street 
caused a great deal of comment. Whether the 
painter went after the ad, or whether Mr, Mayer 
saw the opportunity, is unknown, but one 
morning his name and business was shown in 
large letters half-way up the steeple, fully 250 
feet from the street 

A neat scheme to separate the small adver- 
tiser from his money was worked here a few 
days ago. A plausible young man procured 
four pictorial histories of I ouisville at a book 
auction, and went around to four hotels and 
got permission to put them in the reading- 
rcoms and had the proprietor give him a letter 
to that effect. Armed with these he sallied 
forth. The offer to place their ad in four 
hotels at acost of from 50 cents to $1.50, or, in 
fact, anything he could get, caught enough 
suckers to fill the books. After getting the 
contract he would ask for four bills or letter- 
heads and paste them on the reading pages op- 
posite the pictures. The amounts gotten were 
small, but he easily cleared about a hundred 
dollars ia le 5s tl an a week, 

J. Bacon & Son this spring had mile boards 
placed on all the roads entering Louisville for 
a distance of fifteen or twenty miles out, read- 
ing, “So many miles to J. Bacon & Son for 
dry goods.”? These were supplemented by 
fence signs. 

Advertisers do not seem to have left any field 
uncovered. The writer was in a very sparsely 
settled country in the mountains of Tennessee 
last week and on roads so little traveled that 
they could hardly be seen, and yet over ten 
miles from the railroad he _ saw signs advertis- 
ing “Old Judge ‘I obacco.’ 

The despicable methods iiiiii to by some 
merchants against their competitors is illus- 
trated by information received by Mrs. A. M. 
Gilligan from a friend in Ruston, La. Mrs. 
Gilligan has a large mail-order business. Some 
one circulated the report that she was a negress. 
Nothing is more calculated to injure any one in 
the South than this. She was also told that the 
same report was being made in regard to Mont- 
gomery Ward, of Chicago. If there is any 
remedy for this that a reader of Printers’ INK 





knows, she would be glad to hear of it. 
> 


> 
ILLUSTRATED WANT AD. 





BOOTBLACK WANTED AT ONCE, 








A MAIL-ORDER CLOAK 
CATALOGUE. 


Mr. S. G. Rosenbaum, president of 
the National Cloak Co., New York, 
gives in the following interview many 
interesting points about the making of 
his company’s mail-order catalogue. 
Mr. Rosenbaum says: 

“ We believe in good printing, good 
drawing and good paper. With only 
two of these essentials one never gets 
good work. We do not believe in try- 
ing to economize on cuts. We get the 
best, give our engraving to the best 
engraver and pay his price. We also 
pay our artists a little more than we 
could get ordinary artists for, because 
we want something distinctive. Most 
of our illustrations are wash drawings. 
We have found it impossible to use 
photographs of our garments, because 
they show all the small imperfections, 
wrinkles, etc., which may not be visible 
to the naked eye. We first have our 
artist come here and make a rough 
pencil sketch of the garment, after 
which he works it up. Frequently 
during the process of drawing he brings 
it over to us for changes and criticisms 
by our designer. Before the finishing 
touches are given to it we compare it 
very carefully with the garment itself. 
We have not found that we can get 
the best results by having the artist 
draw entirely from the garment. He 
must idealize it. 

“We have had considerable exper- 
ience in the use of all kinds of cuts, 
among them cheap half-tones, and 
have found that the very best half- 
tones we can get are the cheapest in 
the end. We used to pay fifteen cents 
per square inch, but now we gladly pay 
thirty cents, and allow the engraver to 
add to this a reasonable amount for 
hand engraving in order to make them 
as nearly perfect as possible. This is 
why you seldom find our cuts in any- 
thing but clear cut impressions. We 
use only the finest electrotypes from 
these half-tones. These are made with 
a thin sheet of metal between the 
copper and the wood to prevent the 
copper from sinking into the wood 
under heavy impressions. The plate 
itself is fixed to the block with screws 
instead of nails, so that the underlays 
can be made immediately on the un- 
derside of the copper plates by re- 
moving them from the blocks. 

‘We have just issued 100,c00 
copies of our new spring and summer 
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We printed this entire 
edition from one set of plates, and our 
printer says that after a little touching 
up in places he will be able to use them 


catalogue. 


again if necessary. If we had at- 
tempted to economize in the beginning 
by using cheap cuts we would have 
needed a number of duplicates before 
we had run off the whole edition, and 
in the end it would have cost us more. 

‘* This catalogue contains forty pages 
and a cover. The paper is a fifty- 
pound, dead-white, wood-cut stock. 
The 1co,000 edition cost us, including 
paper but not cuts, about $5,000. The 
cuts and drawings cost us about $1,700, 
and the clerical work, writing, etc., 
about $3,400. We might have made 
a more elaborate catalogue of it by 
spending $2,000 to $3,000 more by in- 
creasing the number of pages and by 
spreading out the matter and using 
heavier paper, but postage had to be 
considered. This catalogue required 
two cents postage, while a more elab- 
orate one would have cost three or four 
cents. We do not believe it necessary 
in our line to print a very fine cata- 
logue, and so did not doso. Our aim 
is to have it distinctive and a little 
above other mail-order catalogues. I 
notice that most catalogues and adver- 
tisements look as though they had all 
come out of the same shep. We try 
to givea certain refinement to our cuts 
and try torepresent real ladies inthem. 
This is one of the necessities in cater- 
ing for our class of ‘ladies’ trade.’ ”"— 
Advei tising Experience. 








THIS CUT MADE OF SIX PIRCES OF TYPE WAS 
RECENTLY USED IN BOSTON IN AN ADVERTISE- 
MENT OF “‘A RUNNING GIRL,”? A PLAY THEN 
RUNNING, 
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WITH ENGLISH ADVER- 
TISERS. 

Is an addition to the number of 
newspapers, in a community already 
well served in the way of journalism, 
advantageous to the advertiser, or the 
reverse ? 

This question is suggested by the 
fact that London has just experienced 
an important accession to the ranks of 
its newspaper army in the shape of 
two entirely new Sunday papers, each 
brought out by a daily enjoying a large 
circulation. The Sunday Daily Tele- 


graph is, to most intents and purposes, 


a development of the ordinary Dazly 
Telegraph (which claims the largest 
daily circulation here) into a seven- 
days-a-week paper. Its first issue con- 
tained some columns of special matter, 
and it will be a less se ‘ere publication 
than the old Daily Telegraph. But it 
hardly attempted to be a weekly—that 
is, a newspaper of a week, for people 
who don’t take a daily. The Sunday 
edition of the Day Mail, a penny 
(the daily is a halfpenny),is much like 
an American Sunday daily, but not so 
good. It was announced very soon 
after Sir Edwin Arnold had let it be 
known that he intended to issue a 
Sunday 7e/egraph, and upon the same 
day, the month of April; so it may be 
regarded as an attempt to capture the 
same public that the Zée/egraph de- 
cided to make a bid for and had given 
the idea of. 
. . . 

Now it is obvious that if advertisers 
as a community considered these new 
papers a disadvantage to them, they 
could have squelched the movement 
at its inception. That support from 
advertisers was greatly desired may be 
gathered from the fact that the Szz- 
day Daily Telegraph takes blocks and 
sets up advertisements quite nicely, if 
pressed. Because it must hurt the 
feelings of the Zelegraph people like 
anything to give the wretch of an ad- 
vertiser anything of a decent show, 
and they wouldn’t have accepted this 
agony if they hadn’t been keen for 
patronage. The Daily Mail lets the 
advertiser have his own way—at a 
considerable increase in price; and as 
most people prefer to shell out and 
have their ads to suit themselves, 
rather than save money and have them 
set the way the JZai/ prescribes when 
you only pay space rates, the Sunday 
Mai looks, in its advertisements, 


pretty much like the daily. It is to 

be presumed that advertisers do want 

more papers; for both papers have 

plenty of ads. 
* * * 

“It is to be presumed,” I have just 
said. On _ reconsideration, I don’t 
think it ought to be so presumed. 
London has eight Sunday papers al- 
ready—one of them connected with an 
evening daily, the cho (so there is 
nothing very new about these two pa- 
pers after all!). These eight papers 
have an aggregate circulation, I sup- 
pose, of well over a couple of millions. 
There are about five and a half mill- 
ion people in London—men, women 
and children—so it is obvious that 
some considerable part of the edition 
of the existing papers goes out of the 
city. But, anyway, the metropolis was 
already amply supplied with Sunday 
papers. Any circulation of the new 
papers must, to a very great extent, 
mean circulation taken away from the 
existing ones. Yet rates, for the pres- 
ent, are the same, and advertisers who 
support the new ones simply pay some 
more money without getting any extra 
publicity for it. Herein may be noted 
the urgent need of an advertisers’ as- 
sociation. It could have kept these 
new papers out of the market, prevent- 
ed a good deal of extra labor on Sun- 
days and saved all advertisers some 
money. As it is, every advertiser 
works on his own account. They 
couldn’t afford, or hadn’t the courage, 
to turn down the new papers individ- 
ually, because of the rivalry of one ad- 
vertiser against another—a_ rivalry 
which couldn’t be in the least impeded 
by an association, but which, in the 
absence of such an institution forces 
all of us to spend money which we 
know quite well doesn’t bring us any 
new service, but only saves us from 
losing by the lowered circulation of 
the old papers. 

* * * 

It may be said that this is a narrow 
view to take, from an advertiser’s point 
of view; that if one believes in adver- 
tising one ought to want to get as much 
of it as possible. But that is just my 
point. I do not want to get as much 
advertising as possible; but when it 
can be perfectly well seen that just as 
many copies of one’s ad would have 
beer. circulated in the old papers as 
in the old plus the new (few people 
take more than one paper, Sunday or 
week-days, practically), it is obviously 
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a loss to have to pay more space rates 
to support new papers that must in 
evitably weaken the old ones which 
have served us (on the whole) well 
and that will still charge us just as 
much. * * * 

Where papers of ‘a new kind, papers 
likely to create a public for themselves, 
papers that will achieve a circulation 
without detracting from the circulation 
of an existing medium, come out, ad 
vertisers are right to support them. 
This is extra publicity, and is worth 
money. At this age of the world no 
new paper probably reaches any one 
that doesn’t regularly take some paper 
already. But that doesn’t make any 
difference. A new paper, in addition, 
gives one another achance to convince 
the purchaser; it is an advantage, and 
more strength to its elbow. I would 
want to help a paper (to sum up) that 
could get a circulation without taking 
it away from existing ones. I would 
want to avoid helping a new pape 
that can only live by cutting some one 
else’s throat. 

* * * 

Incidentally this new feature of our 
journalism produced what seems, on 
careful consideration, to be about the 
worst advertisement I ever read, and 
as the character of that worseness sug- 
gests some remarks on advertisement 
writing, [ will quote a bit of it: 

Monday quackery is rampant just now. 

Monday’s newspaper (with the exception of 
the final telegrams and comments, popped into 
print towards three o’clock this morning) is al- 
ways the result of Sunday labor. 

The editors, reporters and printers of all the 
newspapers you see in the train this morning 
were working yesterday for you. 

If you object to necessary Sunday labor, do 
not read a nies newspaper. Be consistent. 

The Daily Mail (Sunday edition), with the 
exception of the final telegrams, will not be the 
result of Sunday work, for just as Monday’s 
paper is produced on Sunday, so of course is 
Sunday’s jourtial a product of Saturday. 


This sapient argument (apart from 
the fact that it utterly ignores the 
question of the distribution to the 
public of a new Sunday paper) proves, 
if it proves anything at all, that con- 
scientious people ought not to buy the 
Mail on Mondays. Most likely it isa 
good plan not to, but one wouldn’t 
have expected the J/a// people to say 
so. I pass over the foolish offense 
given in the first line to the people 
whom the ad tries to convince; but 
this is an example of a sort of adver- 
tising which one sees rather often— 
advertising which proves the wrong 
thing. Every well written advertise- 


ment is carefully considered on all 
sides. An argument which at first 
sight appears all right, may, on recon 
sideration, be found to discredit what 
it is intended to advocate. One often 
sees an unskillful advertiser, in his 
anxiety to show that rival merchandise 
will not do, get beyond reach, and end 
up by proving that his sort of goods 
are pretty desirable things to avoid, 
anyway. The Vinolia Soap people 
have a little advertisement which says 
something like this: “Only strong 
skins can stand strong soaps with 
strong scents.” In another advertise- 
ment the agreeable perfume, the varied 
perfumes, and so forth, of Vinolia 
soaps are insisted upon. Now, are 
these perfumes only feeble ones? or 
is perfumed Vinolia Soap bad _ for 
tender skins? or (after all) does the 
scent matter? The advertiser here 
(like the lady mentioned by Hamlet’s 
mother) “doth protest too much.” 
The other day, Guy’s Tonic, a well 
advertised, deservedly successful medi- 
cine, put out an advertisement which 
contained as an argument in favor of 
Guy’s Tonic, that it wasn’t advertised 
like some people’s medicines by ex- 
pensive pamphlets that had to be paid 
for out of the medicine, and so forth. 
An intelligent reader would be apt to 
ask where the money to advertise Guy’s 
Tonic came from. The argument 
proved too much, apart from the fact 
that it wasn’t consistent, for I chanced 
on the very same day that this ad ap- 
peared to meet a gang of men going 
from house to house with pamphlets, 
advertising Guy’s Tonic. What cana 
person have thought who received one 
of these books and read that news- 
paper advertisement ? Would he place 
a high value on the consistency and 
reliability of that advertiser ? 
* * * 

A curious and rather unseemly ex- 
ample of maladroit advertising met 
me the other day in an English news- 
paper, the Bradford Odserver-udget. 
It was headed: “ Girls That Whistle” 
(and a good enough heading, too); 
but on reading the advertisement it 
was found to refer to Page Wood- 
cock’s Wind Pills. Of course the head- 
line had no true connection with the 
ad. But what a coliocation! 

* 7 * 

It would be premature to publish 
details yet; but observers of the En- 
glish market will, in few wecks, no- 
tice something here which looks like 
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giving a hard knock at the door of 
that rampant demon, the substitute 
man. I have shown in my previous 
letters how badly we suffer from the 
fiend here, and have given an account 
of the efforts made by several adver- 
tisers to meet the evil. There has 
been a plan mooted, to which some of 
the most experienced advertisers have 
given their adhesion, which will give 
the substitutor the worst raking he has 
had for a long, long time. I hope 
he’ll feel it. 
* * * 

Schemes for the prevention of cut- 
ting have a more intimate connection 
with substitution questions than ap- 
pears on the surface. It is a curious 
fact that traders’ associations, which 
attempt to force anti-cutting plans on 
advertisers, and use an argument 
the power of retailers to injure sales 
by substitution and “talking down,” 
are the very hot-beds of substitution, 
and that the few advertised articles 
which go in for anti-cutting schemes 
are about as badly hit by substitution 
as anything in the market. They are, 
in fact, hit worse, on account of their 
price being kept high. It is not by 
persuasion of this kind that the sub- 
stitutor will be made to see the error 
of his ways. It is by brute force! 

Pe.” B. RussELL. 


UNEEDA | BISCU IT PARADE. 

A parade that attracted almost as much at- 
tention as a circus pageant was that of the 
National Biscuit Company through the down- 
town streets of New York last Saturday. A 
platoon of mounted police cleared the way and 
the procession was headed by the Twenty- 
third regiment band. The parade was in three 
divisions, each section being headed by a 
regimental band and the customary uniformed 
marshals and aids. There were 112 gaily decked 
wagons of the National Bisc uit Company in 
line, each bearing the familiar ‘‘Uneeda Bis- 
cuit” sign. There were also several ingeni- 
ously designed floats. One represented the 
famous Ferris wheel, with huge Uneeda Bis- 
cuit boxes for cars. A mechanism connected 
with the truck caused the wheel to revolve 
gracefully. Another float carried an immense 
parrot, nine feet high, holding in one of its 
talons a proportionately large cracker of the 
Uneeda brand. A baker, in working costume, 
looked out of the top of an immense Uneeda 
Biscuit package placed upon another float and 
made announcements through a megaphone. 
The parade was a spectacular success, to say 
the least.—National Advertiser, May 24. 

inn 


THE BEST WAY. 

It’s better to have people expect too little 
than too much. The best way is to have them 
expect just what they get. ‘Ihe way to do this 
is to tell in a plain, straight manner all the 
facts about the article advertised. It will dono 
good to say that an article usually sells for 15c. 
when everybody a that it sole everywhere 
for 10c.—C, V. White. 


as 
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THE STREET CAR CARDS. 


Fame (N. Y.) argues the right of the street 
cars to put advertising cards in their cars in 
the following ingenious manner : 

The business of a newspaper is to print the 
news. If, in order to sell its sheet cheaper or 
to make its news matter fuller and more attract- 
ive, it chooses to admit advertising to its col- 
umns, that is its own affair, 

The business of a street car company is to 
furnish transportation. If, in order to run 
more cars for public accommod. ation, it chooses 
to lease advertising privileges to displ: ay cards 
in each car, that is its own affair. 

Most newspapers, like most street car lines, 
are run by corporations, so that the often reit- 
erated distinction between “ natural persons ” 
and “‘ artificial persons’ has no bearing upon 
the question under discussion. The newspaper 

has special governmental privileges, like those 
of the street car companies, based on its public 
utility. Its newsboys use crowded sidewalks, 
to the annoyance of pedestrians. Its copies 
are transported by the post-office at a loss to the 
taxpayers. Its correspondents are provided 
for at public expense in laxurious galleries at- 
tached to the halls of legislatures. Like the 
street car lines, it prospers because of concen- 
tration of popul: ation, only indirectly traceable 
to its own virtues, 

Fame fails to see that advertising done by a 
news purveyor is legitimate and advertising 
done by a transportation purveyor is illegiti- 
mate. In each case the advertising is incidental. 
In each case it is entirely proper if the ne ws- 
paper reader is not deprived of his money’s 
worth in news and the car rider is not deprived 
of his money’s worth in transportation. 


THE INTRICACIES OF ENGLISH. 
Monsieur de France—You wind up ze clock 
to make him go? 
English Tutor—Exactly. 
Monsieur de France—Zen what for you wind 
up ze beesiness to make it stop ?—/Jewelers’ 
Weekly. 
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Necessity. 
Diamond 
Crystal Salt 
Has no Equal. 
IT IS SALT. 


It is something dainty for the table 
It is used by hundreds of thousands 
It is the daintiest, driest; finest Salt. 
It is Salt, and unlike common salt 
It is for the table and kitchén 
It strengthens the food, muscle and brain. 
Your Grocer Keeps it. If he doesn’t, ask 
him Why. Then address 
JAS. F. EW et 


105 N. Third 8t., af 


A SALT AD. 
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Lillian Corsets 


These splendid Corsets are made exe, 
clusively for the Wanamaker Stores by 
one of the best corsetieres in Europe. 
They are the most shapely. the most 
perfectly formed and the most comfort- 
able corsets we know of. Made in models , 
to suit all figures. This hint of three 
sorts in spring weights— 

At $2.50—Lillian Summer Corsets, of coutil, 
stripped with tape; medium_waist, 

At $2.25—Lillian Corsets of fine light-weight 
batiste; medium length; two side steels; 
corded bust. 

At $1.75—Lillian Summer Corsets, of fine net, 
in medium and short lengths, Extra long 


waists at $1.75 and $2.25. 
Second floor, first gallery. 














SAVING AND EFFECTIVE STYLE OF ILLUSTRATION, 





TWO PREACHERS. 

I once listened to a preacher who pounded 
the pulpit vigorously, who gesticulated fran- 
tically, who shouted at the top of his voice, 
who grew red in the face with excitement, and 
who yet did not influence his audience even a 
little bit. I listened to another preacher who, 

while evidently greatly in earnest, was quiet 
and reserved in his bearings ; he gesticul: ated 
not at all ; he had none of the so-called graces 
of the orator, and yet at any time during his 
discourse one could have heard a pin drop so 
interested were the people. One of these 
preachers lacked the knowledge of human 
nature possessed by the other. So it is with 
advertisements. Some of them rip, roar and 
rant ; they riot in big type and extravagant lan- 
guage: they bristle with superlatives and— 
convince no one. Indeed the impression left 
on the mind by these sorts of advertisements 
is distinctly unfavorable. There is so much 
about them so evidently untrue that you end by 
disbelieving all. It is plain, straight, modest, 
honest-appearing words, whether written or 
spoken, that carry conviction.— Gibson. 


anaangendainbiiendaeecentace 
THE CONSUMER’S POWER. 

If a man or woman who uses a certain class 
of articles can be convinced that one article of 
that class is superior to all others, then jobbers 
and dealers must supply that article or go out 
of business. The simplest way, therefore, to 
influence the trade is to influence the consumer. 
—Advertising E — rience. 


Wiy ? 
Why are your goods the best? your advertise- 
ment should give the reasons.—Mining Re- 
porter, Denver 


POSTER PARTY. 

Give a poster party. Don’t get a lot of 
posters to ornament your rooms, but request 
your friends to come representing some familiar 
poster character. The assembled party of 
poster persons will certainly have a jolly time 
together. Costume parties are pretty generally 

approved by those who enter into the spirit of 
the thing. And the popular posters of the last 
few years furnish many inviting opportunities 
for weird dressing and posing. Such costumes 
are not hard to get up, and no expensive 
materials need be used. If the invited friends 
are well acquainted and unconstrained, no other 
form of entertainment need be provided than 
informal music and dancing ana light refresh- 
ments, so each guest will bring his or her share 
to the amusement of all.—Grand Rapids 
(Mich.) P: ress. 


VALU ABLE ‘DRU G CLERK. 

“*T am looking for something real nice for a 
young man,” said the young and pretty 
shopper. 

*“ Why don’t you look in the mirror?” asked 
the gallant drug clerk, and she was so flustered 
that he managed to sell her four different , 
things that she did not want before she knew 
what she was doing —Michigan Tradesman. 


ee 
EXPERIENCE AND KNOWLEDGE. 
Every business has its own advertising prob- 
lems. A solution of them comes only of ex- 
perience and a close knowledge of the con- 
ditions.— Sacramento (Cal.) Bee. 
+o 





Tue best evidence upon which to base an 
opinion of newspaper circulation is the open 
subscription book.—Lonaconing (Md.) Star 
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WHAT SOME PUBLISHERS ASSERT. 


‘* Tsaid in my haste all men are lars.” —Psalm cxvi., U1. 


The paragraphs in this department are inserted without any charge or 
payment. A publisher who has a good story is invited to tell it as tersely as 
he can, setting up the most substantial claim he habitually uses to influence 
advertisers. Although a publisher need not necessarily refer to any paper but 
his own, there will be no objections to comparisons. What the publisher 
sends is published as coming FROM HIM. It is his privilege to praise his own 
paper all he likes, for what is wanted is what can be said in its favor. What 
he does say, however, ought to be true—adsolutely. 


CALIFORNIA, 

Fresno (Cal.) Democrat (2).—Money invest- 
ed in the advertising columns of the Democrat 
pays a bigger profit to the advertiser than any 
other advertising proposition in Fresno County. 
That’s simply because the Democrat is the 
only Democratic daily in the richest section of 
the San Joaquin Valley—the only Democratic 
daily in the banner Democratic county of Cali- 
fornia, which has 35,000 people who have 
money to spend, and spend it freely, with those 
who appeal to them intelligently , erm their 
favorite paper. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Washington (D. C.) North American Re- 
view (1).—Circulation over 10,000 copies. 
Covers more territory and is read by more 
physicians than any other journal of its kind, 
with but possibly one or two exceptions. 

GEORGIA. 

Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution (1).—No South- 
erm newspaper covers anything like the vast 
territory reached by the Constitution’s daily 
and Sunday issues. The present circulation of 
the daily is about 35,000 copies and the Sunday 
issue 45,000. The weekly Constitution has 
more subscribers in the State of Texas than 
the most popular Texas newspaper has in that 
commonwealth. It has a larger circulation in 
every South Atlantic and Gulf State than any 
newspaper published in any of those States. 
Its present circulation is something over 160,- 
ooo copies. It goes everywhere. 

ILLINOIS. 

Chicago (Ill.) Sandebudet (1).—Circulation, 
8,500. The oldest Swedish religious paper in 
America. Official organ of the Swedish Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church. A “home ”’ paper. 

Chicago (Ill.) Skandinaven (1).—Circula- 
tion : daily, 13,000; Sunday, 17,000; weekly, 
45,000. One of the oldest Scandinavian jour- 
nals in America. The daily and Sunday edi- 
tions circulate chiefly in Chicago and surround- 
ing towns, and are the only mediums by which 
the thousands of Norwegian-Danish families 
living there can be reached. The weekly is 
essentially a — for the country people, aim- 
ing to give all the news of interest to farmers. 
More than go per cent of the circulation goes 
to subscribers actually engaged in farming. An 
excellent medium for those desiring to reach 
this class of people. 

Chicago (Ill.) Svenska Tribunen (1).—One 
of the best Swedish weeklies in Illinois, and 
has acquired a circulation of 30,000. Its worth 
as an advertising medium is exemplitied by the 
large number of general advertisers who are its 
regular patrons. 

Chicago (Ill.) Verdens Gang (1).—Circula- 





EXPLANATION. 

(1) From pane matter emanating from 
the office of the paper and used in connec- 
tion with its correspondence. 

(2) Extract from a letter or postal card. 

(3) Extract from the columns of the paper 
appearing either as advertising or reading 
matter. 

(4) By word of mouth by a representative 
of the paper. 


tion, 6,000. Is largely circulated in the States 
of Wisconsin, Illinois, lowa, Nebraska, Color- 
ado, Kansas and Utah. Aims to give a good 
news service at a price within the reach of all. 
An excellent advertising medium. 

INDIANA. 

Indianapolis (Ind. Agricultural Epitomist 
(1).—The fact has been demonstrated by scores 
of shrewd advertisers that the Agricultural 
Efpitomist not only has circulation, but more 
than that, pulling qualities. Its readers are 
made up of a buying class. They are the suc- 
cessful, prosperous, progressive and up-to-date 
farmers of the country, who know a good thing 
when they see it, and who have money with 
which to buy. A careful glance through the 
reading columns of any issue proves the good 
value the Efpitomist gives to its readers, which 
is one explanation why it excels as an advertis- 
ing medium, 

IOWA. 

Cedar Rapids (Ia.) Kvinden og Hjemmet 
(1).—This is the only Scandinavian journal in 
America devoted wholly to women’s interests. 
Its circulation is guaranteed, a sworn statement 
appearing in each issue ; and, with its two edi- 
tions, it practically covers the entire Scandin- 
avian field so far as women’s interests are con- 
cerned. No other medium in the United States 
by which the Scandinavian women of this coun- 
try can be reached. Combined circulation, 


27,000. 

Decorah (Ia.) Posten (1).—Circulation, 35,- 
600. One of the foremost Scandinavian papers 
in the world, and the leading paper in the State 
of Iowa published in a foreign language. No 
advertising list is complete without the Posten. 

Muscatine (Ia.) Yournal (2).—We have 
1,600 circulation in this city alone, and our tri- 
weekly Fournal reaches nearly 3,000 homes in 
Muscatine and Louisa Counties, in the State 
of Iowa,and Rock Island and Mercer Counties, 
in Illinois. Our daily circulation is 1,000. We 
also deliver by carrier boys 600 weeklies three 
times each week right here in town, making a 
total of 1,600 subscribers to whom our boys 
carry. The mails carry fully 2,400 tri-weeklies 
to the small towns surrounding us three times a 
week, 

MARYLAND. 

Baltimore (Md.) Hera/d (2).—During April 
the Herald printed 435 columns of paid adver- 
tising more than in April of last year. Such 
figures as these testify eloquently to the great 
value of the Morning Herald as an adver- 
tising medium in Baltimore. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston (Mass.) A merican Kitchen Maga- 
zine (1).—Reaches the largest list of cooking 
teachers in the country. This magazine is read 
by thousands of well-educated women who 
take an interest in the mcagement of their 
households. The best medium for aévertisers 
of kitchen utensils and general household ar- 
ticles. 

Worcester (Mass.) Post (1).—Has by far the 
largest evening circulation in the city. It goes 
every night to the home of skilled mechanics 
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who earn high wages and spend their money 
with the Worcester merchants, not in Boston, 
Advertising in the /’os¢ brings returns to the 
advertiser. 





MICHIGAN. 

Ann Arbor (Mich.) Mew Crusade (2).— 
Made its first appearance in March and has 
steadily advanced until it now has a circulation 
of 10,000 copies monthly. It has proved be- 
yond a doubt to be a first-class advertising 
medium for all articles pertaining to the home. 

Saginaw (Mich ) Mews (1).—The circulation 
of the semi-weekly Vews has kept apace. Feb- 
ruary of 1899 shows an average issue of that 
paper of 9,100 against 8,o00 in 1898. Here is 
food for the thoughts of thoughtful advertisers. 
The circulations of the evening News and the 
semi-weekly News are growing steadily. An 
announcement in the columns of the evening 
Ne ws will go into 6,200 of the 7,000 homes {in 

Saginaw and be read in 74 towns in the coun- 
try ‘surrounding Saginaw where it circulates. 

Saginaw (Mich.) /ost-Zeitung (1).—The 
Post-Zeitung is a family paper and every copy 
goes into a home, where it is read by the 
women first. They read your announcement 
and are guided thereby in making purchases. 
For this reason your advertisement will be 
profitable if inserted in the Post-Zettung. The 
Post-Zeitung has had no boom, but a steady, 
healthy and permanent growth. Its circula- 
lation has not been obtained by circus methods. 
By publishing a paper that is wanted we are 
able to hold the old subscribers and continually 
add new ones. A subscriber once will in most 
cases always be a subscriber. By this method 
we have built up a subscription list never be- 
fore attained by a German paper in this part of 
the country. 

MINNESOTA, 

Duluth (Minn.) Hera/d (1).—Guarantees to 
its advertisers a dona fide circulation double 
that of any other newspaper published in the 
State of Minnesota, outside of St. Paul and 
Minneapolis papers. 

Minneapolis (Minn.) Lutheraneren (1).— 
Circulation, 11,900. Official organ of the 
United Norwegian Lutheran Church, the larg- 
est Norwegian body in the United States, con- 
sisting of 1,020 congregations, with a member- 
ship of 225,877. The Lutherans are also the 
largest evangelical denomination in the North- 
west. A home paper, which enjoys the confi- 
dence of its readers. 

Minneapolis (Minn.) Svenska A merikanshka 
Posten (1).—Circulation, 35,695. The most 
influential, the most progressive, the most 
widely and thoroughly read newspaper in North 
America printed in the Swedish language. 
“ Circulation proved or no pay.” 

Red Wing (Minn.) Republican (1).—One of 
six daily papers in Miunesota, outside of St. 
Paul and Minneapolis, credited with more than 
1,000 daily circulation. The Weekly Repudli- 
can has a larger circulation than any other 
weekly newspaper published in the Minnesota 
Third Congressional District. 

Winona (Minn.) /ndefendent (1).—Is the 
only morning paper in Southern Minnesota, 
and goes North, East, West and South early 
every morning on five different railroads. We 
guarantee the largest and most desirable cir- 
culation of any daily in its territory. 

MISSOURI. 

Kansas City (Mo.) /@/ustrated World (1).— 
Largest circulation of any magazine in the 
West, among business and professional men 
and their families, in the towns and cities west 
of the Mississippi River. 

St. Louis (Mo.) Der He: vold des Glaubens (1). 
—Has a circulation that places it at the head of 
all religious weeklies in the city of St. Louis 
and in the entire State of Missouri. For some 
years past it has not issued less than 30,000 
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copies, the average in 1898 having been 31,825 
copies per week, and is now over 32,000. It 
reaches nearly every Catholic German family 
in St. Louis, and the same proportion in the 
surrounding towns, as well as the rural popula- 
tion of Missouri and adjacent States. It is in- 
dorsed and recommended by twenty-five bishops 
of the Roman Catholic Church in America, and 
is read and recommended by the clergy, teach- 
ers, sisters, seminaries, colleges and academies. 

St. Louis (Mo.) Woman's Farm Fournal, 
(1).—Over 85 percent of the mail-order pur- 
cha of this country are made by women. 
This statement is based on carefully compiled 
statistics. Over 95 per cent of the subscribers 
to the Woman's Fai m Journal are women— 
women in small towns and villages who have 
acquired the habit of buying by mail, because 
they have not the “ big department ”’ stores to 
go to, like ‘‘ my lady ” in the large cities. The 
woman of the home, more than any other per- 
son, influences the purchases of the family. 
Her advice constitutes the majority nine times 
out of ten. You know this to bea fact. It is 
so in your own home. Circulation now exceeds 
50,000 copies each issue, and will most likely 
average over 60,000 copies each issue for next 
twelve months, 

NEBRASKA. 

Lincoln (Neb.) Free Presse (1).—There are 
2,784,894 German-born inhabitants in the 
United States according to the census of 18go. 
Of these 1,015,147 reside in the 20 largest cities 
and it is safe to estimate that about 280,000 
more live in other large cities, leaving about 
1,500,000 who live in smaller towns and in 
country districts, On the basis of five persons 
to every family, we find 300,000 German eulles 
in the country and smaller towns. The Freie 
Presse has on its subscription lists 80,000 Ger- 
mans, who each paid their subscription a year 
in advance. That means that more than one 
out of every four German families outside of 
the large cities receive and pay for the Freie 
/ resse. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE, 

Manchester (N. H.) Union (2).—The weekly 
reaches a class of people in the State of New 
Hampshire which can be reached by no other 
medium, the reduction in the circulation being 
accounted for by the fact that our daily is push- 
ing itself fartherand farther into country towns 
and more thoroughly covering the State than 
ever before. Circulation larger than all other 
dailies in the State combined. 

NEW JERSEY, 

Paterson (N. J.) Cad/ (1). — The average 
daily net circulation of the Ca// last week, 
February 18, was 6,724 with all returns de- 
ducted, The total number of papers issued to 
newsdealers and others during the week was 
41,430. The total number of returns for the 
week was 1,084. Deducting these returns leaves 
a total net circulation of 40,346 for the week, 
or 6,724 per day. Aseach paper is supposed 
to be read by five persons, this makes nearly 
202,000 people who have perused the Cad/ dur- 
ing the week just passed. These are not mere 
idle statements, but claims that can be proven 
by the best possible witnesses, namely, the 
newsdealers. 

NEW YORK. 

New York (N. Y.) Criterion (1).—The 
quality of the subscribers to the Criterion 
makes it the best advertising medium for finan- 
cial notices, summer hotels and other high- 
grade advertising. The publishers of first- 
class literature can find no better medium to 
reach the best readers than through the 
Criterion. 

New York (N. Y.) Hardware Dealers’ 
PP (:).—The manufacturer of goods 
suitable for sale in hardware stores finds the 
most direct and thorough introduction of his 
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product to the attention of the hardware trade 
through the advertising pages of the /ard- 
ware Dealers’ Magazine. 

New York (N. Y.) /tems of Interest (1).— 
Items of Interest is the best dental journal ; it 
is the biggest and has the highest standing, 
and in fact is the leading dental journal of the 
world ; considering quantity and quality it is 
the cheapest. 

New York (N. Y.) Sabbath Reading (2).— 
In buying space in Sabéath Reading the ad- 
vertiser does not speculate on quantity. He is 
absolutely protected, as we make a sworn affi- 
davit of circulation, showing for the fifty-two 
weeks ending March 31, 1899, a weekly aver- 
age of 109,040 copies. In the matter of quality 
Sabbath Reading takes second place to no re- 
ligious paper in the United States. As an ad- 
vertising medium Sadsath Reading stands at 
the head and offers the biggest value for the 
least cost of any religious paper in the country. 
In using space in it the advertiser combines 
quantity with quality and approaches a most 
valuable class, It will average 125,000 copies 
a week, 

Norwich (N. Y.) Chenango Telegraph (1). 
—The Zelegraph prints double the amount of 
local news of any oth.r paper in the county. 
It has more subscribers than any other paper, 
ninety per cent of them being in this county, 
If you have anything to sell, make it known 
through the paper that isread first of all others. 
The 7elegrafh has a substantial circulation 
that is constantly increasing and is the best and 
most profitable medium for advertisers in Cen- 
tral New York. The Velegrafh goes into 
more homes of the people than any paper in 
the county, It is without a rival in the char- 
acter and purchasing power of its readers, 

NORTH DAKOTA. 

Grand Forks (N. D.) Herald (1). — The 
Hera d has the largest circulation of any daily 
newspaper in the State. It carries a larger 
amount of foreign and local advertising than 
any other newspaper in the State. Its want 
columns are patronized to a larger extent than 
any newspaper between St. Paul and Great 
Falls. It is a daily newspaper that goes into 
the best homes in the State. It is the best for 
the advertiser. During the month of March 
the actual number of display advertising in the 
Herald was 13,469 inches, 

PENNSYLVANIA, 

Johnstown (Pa.) Democrat (2).—The Daily 
Democrat puts this fact before home adver- 
tisers and its columns show that they believe 
it: Its circulation is twice that of any other 
paper in its territory, and an advertisement 
in its columns will therefore be seen by twice 
as many people. So if it is publicity they 
want they can get the most of it by using the 
Daily Democrat, The same fact should in- 
terest general advertisers. 

Pittsburg (Pa.) National Stockman and 
Farmer (2).—The Stockman and Farmer 
comes more nearly reaching the rural residents 
than does any other paper. The Stockman 
and /armer also goes out to every State and 
Territory. For years it has sent 20,000 copies 
per week into Ohio alone. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

Providence (R. 1.) 7e/egram (1).—For the 
month of April there were sold of Evening 
Telegrams, 808,850; Sunday Telegrams, 
173,355. This isnot a bad showing as com- 
pared with March, for circulation, but the re- 
sults on advertising were hetter still. Total 
inches paid advertising Evening and Sunday 
Telegram, 36,309; for January, February, 
March and April, total inches paid advertising 
Evening and Sunday Telegram, 127,002. 
The 7e/egram’s want columns show that the 
Telegram on this popular class of business 
easily distances its nearest competitors at a rate 





of from four or five to one. In April the 7'eZe- 
gram printed of paid wants 21,584. 
Westerly (R. I.) Sux (1).—Circulates among 
the reading population of Washington County, 
I.,and New London County, Conn. It is 
the leading and most progressive newspaper in 
the county, with a guaranteed circulation of 
over 4,000 copies every day of issue. It is the 
only daily newspaper published in Southern 
Rhode Island. 


TEXAS. 

Waxahachie (Tex.) Axterpfrise (2).—The 
Waxahachie Enterprise guarantees an average 
weekly circulation of 5,000, the largest circula- 
tion of any country weekly published in the 
State. We print more than five times as many 
papers as any other paper in Waxahachie. 

WISCONSIN. 

Oshkosh (Wis.) Northwestern (1).—The 
Northwestern does not make a practice of 
giving away its circulation, but has a large 
and steady demand for its papers in its own 
territory. Its actual circulation in proportion 
to the population of the city is greater than 
that of any other Wisconsin newspaper and is 
exceeded by only two or three newspapers in 
the United States, being 17 per cent of the 
population. It maintains a farmers’ delivery, 
by which the paper is circulated among the 
farm houses and small villages within a radius 
of twenty miles of the city. It can show an 
actual circulation in Winnebago County twice 
as large as the combined circulation of all the 
other daily papers in the county. Its present 
business is the result of thirty years of labor 
along certain lines, and while its growth has 
not been abnormally rapid, yet it is of a per- 
manent and satisfactory nature. 

Waupaca (Wis.) Post (1).—Guaranteed cire 
culation, 2,200 copies each week. 

NEW BRUNSWICK (CAN,), 

Sussex (N. B.) Co-Operative Farmer (1). 
—The reason why it is a good advertising me- 
dium is because it is read twice a month by 
4,000 of the most intelligent farmers of the 
three maritime Provinces of Canada, who take it 
and it alone. It has no competitor east of To- 
ronto, and has captured the field as far as farm 
papers go. If you are pushing trade in New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia and P. E. Island, you 
can make your name and business familiar to 
thousands of probable purchasers through its 
columns. Our farmers are not flooded with 
agricultural publications, as in some sections, 
and consequently do not see many articles ad- 
vertised that other Canadian farmers do. 

ONTARIO (CAN.) 

Ottawa (Ont.) Citizen (2).—The Morning 
Citizen goes into every home where there is 
money to spend, not only in Ottawa, but in 
every town within a radius of fifty miles. The 
Citizen has proven that it has the largest cir- 
culation of any paper published in Ottawa. 

QUEBEC (CAN). 

Montreal (Can.) Stay (1).— The average 
daily circulation of the Star is 46,706. The 
Family Herald and Weekly Star is the 
national weekly family paper of Canada, Its 
circulation approximates one hundred thou- 
sand, 7. ¢., three times that of any other 
Canadian weekly. In each province it has a 
larger circulation than any paper published 
therein. Its readers include all the well-to-do 
agricultural and rural classes. Thus covering 
the whole of Canada, it is an advertising 
medium of surpassing excellence. It is espe- 
cially valuable for mail-order business, in dry 
goods and other staple lines, and gives sur- 
prising returns to British and Canadian adver- 
tisers. Zhe Family //e: ald and Weekly Star 
gives a greater circulation, of a detter class, 
for less money, than can be obtained through 
any combination of weekly papers throughout 
Canada. 
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KENTUCKY’S VETERAN PUBLISHER. 


Mr. W. N. Haldeman, the veteran journalist and publisher, celebrated his seventy-eighth 
birthday on April 27. Mr. Haldeman has been for over a half century the most enterprising 
and progressive newspaper publisher in Kentucky and the whole of the South, for that matter 
He is the most active man for his age in Louisville. He ways be found ‘in his office dur- 
ing business hours when he is in the city, and maintains a rigid grasp on every department of 
his big newspapers, the Courie rJournaland Times. His only recreation is an annual trip to 
his winter resort at Naples, Fla. He has just returned from the South looking fresh as a daisy 

id ready to resume his arduous duties as publisher of two newspapers, both daily. During 
r. Haldeman’s absence his big publishing house has been almost entirely rebuilt, so far as the 
interior is concerned, and it is now completely modernized and in every way a credit to the city 
1s a big printing plant and an up-to-date building.— 7%e /llustrated Kentuckian, Louisville, 


A‘y., May, 1899. 
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WATER 


JOHN H. MOORE, 


WELL DRILLER. 


LATEST IMPROVED MACHINERY. 





done for. 





HAVING had over twelve years experience in drilling 
Water Wells you will find my style of doing work perfectly 
satisfactory, and my prices as low as honest work can be 


Don’t Be Deceived Into Getting Your Well 


Cased With Galvanized Stove Pipe 


when you can get it cased with Sewer Pipe and Cement that 
will last as long as the ground stands. If yau want a well 


drilled pa me a postal and I will call and give you some pointers on the well 
drilling business that will be interesting to you. 


JOHN H. 
_COR. MAIN & 18TH. ST., 


A WELL DRILLING AD. 
WasuincTon, D. C., May 18, 1899. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 
Being a constant reader of your publication, 


MOORE, 
WELLSVILLE, O. 


and having : as yet noticed nothing in the « way 
of advertisements relating to well drilling, I 
submit the inclosed business card, which in my 
judgment is about as good as could be gotten 
up. Yours truly, James D. Fincu, Jr. 








NOT TRUE. 
Newark, N. J., May 18, 1899. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

In your issue of May roth you print an arti- 
cle taken from Profitable Advertising, in 
which it is alleged that two young men, repre- 
senting a New York concern, painted various 
signs throughout the capitals of European 
countries, etc. I do not doubt that a number 
of signs were put up in this way ; but the claim 
that signs were painted on the pyramids and on 
some mosques in Constantinople is simply pre- 
posterous, In the first place, I have fived in 
Egypt and Turkey long enough to know that 
desecrations of this kind would not be toler- 
ated ; in fact any one a‘tempting to defile the 
holy monuments of these people would cer- 
tainly pay dearly for his temerity. In the 
second place, I have just returned from the 
two countries in question, and am therefore in 
a position to deny most positively that there is 
a sign of any kind either on the pyramids or 
on Turkish mosques. I am not able to speak 
authoritatively as far as Switzerland is con- 
cerned, but I am greatly mistaken in the Swiss 
character if the defiling of the grandest scenery 
in the world is permitted in that republic. 
Profitable Advertising may be able to fool 
the ever gullible public with such canards, but 
no intelligent person will believe them. 

Duncan COLGATE, 
WANTS CREDIT. 
Office of ’ 
Austin, Nicuots & Co. 
New York, May 20, 1899. j 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

The cut you reproduce on page 29 of your 
April 26th issue, representing the “ Hat Prob- 
lem,”’ and credited to an Indianapolis firm, 
originally appeared in one of my _ cigar 
advertisements for Thurber, Wyland & Co. 
several years ago, and was recently used for a 
similar purpose for Austin, Nichols & Co. At 
the request of the Indianapolis firm we gave 
them permission to use the cut and furnished 
them with a duplicate of it at cost. I claim to 
be an aggressive, up-to-date advertiser, and ap- 
preciate credit if any is due. Very respect- 
fully, J. Epwarp Cow es, 


A MILITARY MENDER. 
GRANITEVILLE, Cal., May 23, 1899. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 
A young patriot in Nevada City, Cal., thus 
endeavors to turn his war experience to account 


The Soldier Boy H Has Returned. 


L. J. TRAUTMAN, 


Who answered his country’s call, has returned 
and is doing business at the old stand. 
He is prepared to do all kinds of work in 
the SHOEMAKING line. 
Speak well of all the Trautmans, 
They were sages of the past, 
But the Trautman of this city 
Is a master of the last. 
Call on him for mending, 
And do not hesitate 
To bring along your No. 9’s— 
He’ll sole them while you wait. 


Shoes Made and Mended. 
Located on Broad St. below Nat’! Hotel. 


in the way of business. J. K. "REYNOLDs. 


A STRAW HAT WINDOW. 
INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., May 20, 1899. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

One of the clothing stores has hit upon an 
effective window display for its line of straw 
hats. A placard announces ‘‘From the sheaf 
to the head.”” A dummy threshing machine 
five feet high occupies the center. A wax 
figure stands at the feeding table pushing an 
armful of rye straw into the machine while the 
straw carrier is emptying out an unlimited 
supply of straw hats by means of an endless 
belt. The ground is covered with straw hats 
and another wax figure is holding one on a 
pitch-fork. The front of the machine has a 
number of pulleys and belts running merrily. 
The background of the window is banked with 
tye straw and festoons of hats hang from above 
with price mark placards. 

IrvinGc WILLIAMs. 
2 

SMALL price and small prof:ts have come to 

be the modern method.—Owex. 








SLIGHTLY MIXED. 
Paris, Tex., May 16, 1899. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 
It has been suggested that probably the 
Ward Lumber Company are in the ‘‘ready- 
made” family business, and, if so, that the ad- 


QOD Om: 


RA Wome 


‘If a home is what you want—a 
place to REST—while you listen 
to the ringing laughter of HAP- 
PY CHILDREN, and the merit- 
ed compliments ‘of a PLEASED 
WIFE, which breeds sunshine in 
a husband’ s soul, GO RIGHT 
DOWN TO THE WARD LUM- 
BER YARD, where you will 
find ALL THE MATERIAL you 
will —_ andat ROCK BOTTOM 
PRICES. 

CORNER SOUTH WALL 

AND SHERMAN STREETS, 


QO rrr fern 


dition of a price or two to the inclosed would 
“boost”? the sale of a few ‘ ‘happy children”’ 
with ‘‘ringing laugkter’’ and “‘pleased wives. 
Respectfully, ALFRED MEEks., 


4 


” 


+o 
A MATTER OF SOAP. 
West Unton, Ia., May 16, 1899. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

The idea of Messrs. Procter & Gamble, of 
Cincinnati, to put window dressers on the road 
for ‘ Ivory”? and “ Lenox ”’ soap is not par- 
ticularly new perhaps ‘ yet it possesses certain 
novel features. The salesman-artist approaches 
a grocer with a proposition to dress one of his 
display windows, providing he will order a 
quantity of soap of course. The grocer wants 
the soap, it being of a well-known kind, but he 
does not want very much of it; he wants only 
enough to cater to the demands of those who 
can not be induced to take something ‘* just as 
good.” 

“* But,”’ says the salesman, “it requires so 
much to dress a window properly.’’ And the 
grocer buys enough to dress his window. 

That is one point. 

The salesman goes to work, and he produces 
a window which is a work of art. He plans a 
life-size figure of a woman (c ard board) in the 
midst of a perfect bower of “ Ivory” and 
* Lenox ”’ soap, and the window becomes for 
a certain length of time a standing advertise- 
ment for Procter & Gamble to the exclusion of 
all other brands of soap—and everything else 
the grocer has to sell. 

That is another point. 

D. H. TALMADGE, 
IN BROCKTON, MASS. 
Brock ton, Mass 
Editor of Prinrers’ INK: 

One merchant asks for trade and says, “ Let 
us know if you are on your wheel and our clerk 
will tie your bundle up extra strong,”” A 
clothier advertises a ‘‘ Purchaser’s Picnic. 
The Datly Enterprise has found it necessary 
to enlarge its circulation faculties owing to the 
increase in circulation. This paper keeps an 
ad running in Printers’ INK each week and 
—_ that it brings good results A bicy 

ealer advertises nt prices in bicycle tires.’ 


May 18, 1899. 












oee will this strike the ear of the rider? 
F 
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IN PENNSYLVANIA. 
PHILADELPHIA, May 16, 1899. 
5 of Printers’ INK: 

M. Bowman, of the Lebanon (Pa.) Times, 
on ‘patented a device for fastening plates to 
quoins, chases or furniture. Mr. Bowman’s 
design is to print ads on the margins of publi- 
cations for those who wish that particular posi- 
tion. A saloon-keeper at Camden, N. 
givesa chance on a gold watch and ten one 
dollar bills, with each glass of beer sold, draw- 
ings nightly. The same man sets out a free 
lunch and employs a band. He is doing a land 
office business and declares this kind of adver- 
tising pays. In the windows of the National 

Cash Register Company, Philadelphia, a card 
pepe to a register states that: ‘** Trade fol- 
lows our flag; so does our cash register. We 
have just sold two in the Philippines.” 

F. A. H. 
_— 
*HOW TO SUCCEED.” 

Under the heading, ‘‘ How to Succeed,’ 
Lyon & Healy, of Chicago, have issued . 
following rules for the benefit of their em- 
ployees’ sense of humor: 

** Be certain that your employers are at their 
posts before you get there in the morning, and 
see that they are there when you leave in the 
evening. They need watching 

‘If you do not feel well, stay at home ; your 
work will be attended to by your fellow-em 
ployees. Your employers are rich and won’t 
d your absence. 

After lunch, stand near the ertrance of this 
store and finish your cigar prior to entering. It 
iffords a good example for the young, and no 
part of your cigar is wasted. 

3e seen going into saloons at all hours. 
And the nearer the saloon is to the store the 
better, 

“In selling goods resort to lving when the 
interest of your employers requires it. They 
know that you would not juggle with the truth 
except in their interest. 

“Tf confined to your home by illness, don’t 
telephone the office ; your duties will take care 
of themselves 

Always openly or covertly belittle your 
fellow-employees and fellow-men ; employers 
and employees will alike appreciate this trait 
in your character. 

* Change your employers about once a year. 
You may not accumulate money by such 
changes, but you will acquire a reputation for 
ind ogee that in your own judgment is 
pri icele 

“If you have anything unfinished when the 
bell rings, drop it. Be prompt in going home. 
This is as important as being tardy in the 
morning.” —Ausical A 

















> 
AN ADVERTISING ODDITY. 
Apropos of odd advertisements I saw one 
in this morning’s Pest: ‘A young couple 
with one child, husband in the army, income 
limited, with no extravagant tastes, but who 
would like to live more comfortably and to be 
able to enjoy themselves, wish to meet with a 
lady or gentleman, either with no heir or who 
is in doubt as to the disposal of her or hi 
money. They fee! that they could oe 3 any 
money that wos he ‘ft to them in a sensible way 
with benefit to the mse Ives and to others around 
them. Reply to ‘ Hopeful.’’’—/’Ailadelphia 
(Pa.) Inquirer. 
+ - 
HINT TO BEGINNERS. 

‘Don’t you think I write with a great deal 
of « las sh “hd inquired the new woman reporter 
— d the city editor, “and I 
much prefer toh ve you us? commas and sem 
col ns. . leveland (Ohio) Plain Dealer 
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NOTES. 


Tue newest Printers’ Ink baby is called 
the Southern Printer, and is issued monthly 
at Hopkinsville, Ky., at 25 cents a year, 

Ir is said that John Wanamaker is seriously 
contemplating publishing the Philadelphia 
yy te American for free distribution.— 7he 

1dvisor. 

Ir is stated that business men in Pueblo, 
Colorado, have made an appropriation to ad- 
vertise that city in papers throughout the East. 

Fourth Estate. 

Tue First Annual Meeting of the National 
Association Managers of Newspaper Circula- 
tion will take place Tuesday, June 13th, at 
noon, at Auditorium Hotel, Chicago. 

THe Minneapolis Journal issues a booklet 
called “‘ A Bunch of Good Stories,”’ containing 
interesting recitals of experiences by people 
who have used the Journal’s want columns. 

Tue J. H. PARHAM Furniture Co,, of Chat- 
tanooga, housefurnishers, advertise: ‘* Marry 
the girl ; we will stand by you in the furnishing 
of your house. Where the minister leaves off 
is where we begin,”’ 

H. H. BaKer, editor of the Chicago Daily 
Law Bulletin, Chicago, writes: I value 
Printers’ INK’s teaching and influence on me 
away into the thousands. I don’t know that I 
would “sell out’? what yor have unquestion- 
ibly taught me (and no one else) for $10,000, 
Anyway, I wouldn’t jump at the offer, 

Tue St. Louis end of Nelson Chesman & 
Co.’s Advertising Agency has occupied its 
at 1127 Pine street, some 
ve years Thisis a three-story building 
ch is owned by them, the entire building 
ng devoted to their business. There is a 
yund floor space of 2,530 square feet. In ad- 
lition the y occupy the ground floor of the con- 
necting building, 1129 Pine street, making 
total of 4,000 square feet of ground floor space 

A CORRESPONDENT of Printers’ INK 
writes: The law on the subject of billposting 
n Hav una, Cuba, is that of July 8, 1896. 
r this law the privilege of displaying ad- 
sements is auctioned for each year to the 
st bidder. The present contractor is 
Luis Suarez y Rodriguez, whose contract, for 
which he paid $5800, does not expire until 

S99. Under the law, if an advertise- 
ment is posted without previously paying the 
contractor, a pet ilty of three times the amount 

of the charge for the advertisement is ine =a 
This penalty, with the original price added, 
certified to the Alcalde de Barto by the 
auctioneer. If the advertiser refuses to pay 
the pric and penalty, suit may be brought for 
both before the Mayor. 

Ir there are any who wonder why hotels 
should be willing to put up with inconvenience 
and annoyance, and sometimes with the loss 
of old guests who like quiet, when a famous 
man is taken seriously ill within their walls, an 
incident that occurred at the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel will enlighten them, There arrived 
there to-day two families from Johannesburg, 
South Africa. None of the members had ever 
been in this country before, nor had any one 
recommended the hotel to them. They went 
there, as they told the room clerk who told of 
the incident, because they had read that a 
famous man had stopped there, and they 
would never have known that he had been 
there had he not been very ill. This little in- 
cident speaks volumes in demonstrating what a 
little advertising will accomplish.—/'ét¢sburg 
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“o 
THE successful advertisers are known more 
by their method than by the amount they 
spend.—Owen, 


BRIGHT SAYINGS. 


Printers’ Ink solici licits marked copies of print- 
ed advertisements in which “ bright say- 
ings,’’ terse and epigrammatic expressions, 
appear. There are lots of them, and some 
of them are mighty good. 

WE believe in not only being up to date, but 
a date ahead. 

CLosE your eye to quality and the world is 
full of cheap things. 

INSTRUMENTS gladly shown to the merely 
curious as well as to intending purchasers. 

Expect here equally the unexpected and the 
expected. You'll be disap pointed in neither, 
Disappointment is not kept in our stock of 
merchandise. 

Tue most expensive course through life is 
taken by those who continually buy the cheap- 

est of everything. It isn’t the rule that the 
highest prices must be paid to get the best 
dental work—but the kind you should buy 
naturally costs a little more than the kind you 
don’t want at any price —and will certainly be 
worth many times the difference. 

STRANGE that so many people entertain the 
idea that “‘ anything will do” in the way of 
glasses. Using improper or defective lenses 
they imagine they see well, orif aware that their 
vision is below par, think it impossible for any 
one to improve their sight. We have many 
such persons fall into our hands, who almost 
imagine we have wrought a miracle, by simply 
plac:ng a piece of glass before their eyes that 
entirely restores impaired or failing sight. They 
have failed to get such vision before, simply 
because they have never had their eyes scientific- 
ally examined or properly fitted. 


A A EER 
INSURANCE ADVERTISING. 

How are the companies telling the people 
what the ve to give them? They set forth 
the necessity and advantages of life insurance, 
and seek to make it plain to the meanest com- 
prehension by means of last year’s financial 
statement and a list of the officers and directors 
and trustees of the company in big type, the 
president’s name leading all the rest in display ; 
then come the vice-presidents to the second and 
third degree; then the secretary; and finally 
the agent may add his name and address. Sup- 
pose Pears’ Soap was advertised like that, the 
firm would need to have two millions of drum- 
mers continually on the road (working on com- 
mission) to counteract the effects of advertising. 
—Insurance Press 


- +o 
JAPAN ADVERTISERS’ SIMILES. 

We reproduce a few of the printed induce- 
ments of Oriental merchants, which appeared 
in a Tokio paper : 

‘* Goods dispatched as expeditiously as a cane 
non ball.” 

** Parcels done up with as much care as that 
bestowed on her husband by a loving wife.” 

“* Paper tough as elephant’s hide.” 

**The print of our books is clear as crystal ; 
the matter elegant as a singing girl.’ 

“* Customers treated as politely as by the rival 
ste amship companies.” 

Silks and satins smooth asa lady’s cheek 
and colored like the ri eer "Ae t Book, 


BIG AND LITTL “a 
Almost any one can write a page ad that will 
pull, but when it comes to writing an ad of from 
one to six inches, considerable time should be 
given to the matter.—Agricultural A dver- 
tising, Chicago, Jill. 
os - 
SEEMS FUNNY—IS TRUE. 
Good humor is a large factor in business suc- 
cess.— New England Editor. 






































THE AD MAN’S BURDEN. 
Take up the ad man’s burden, 

The man who plans and writes, 
Who works from dawn to sunset 

And thinks through sleepless nights 
Go, watch his weary labors, 

Go, count his brainy schemes, 
You'll find his work by no means 

So easy as it seems ! 


Take up the ad man’s burden, 
The man who hunts for biz— 
Soliciting fat contracts 
The task that’s daily his! 
Go, watch his animation 
When talking up his sheet, 
His “ greatest circulation ” 
With which none can compete ! 


Take up the ad man’s burden, 
The man who walks the town 
For many a brilliant promise, 
And many a black “ turn-down, 
Go, bear his disappointments, 
Go, taste of his despair, 
Then think if his misfortunes 
You’d really like to share ! 


Take up the ad man’s burden, 
The man who /laces ads, 
Who picks out the good mediums 
And sometimes picks the ‘* bads.” 
His clients oft upbraid him, 
And publishers revile, 
To please them both he can not 
His conduct reconcile. 


Take up the ad man’s burden, 
The big newspaper boss, 
Who rakes in all the shekels 
And does not like a loss, 
His path perhaps is rosy 
In business deals, until 
Some agents leave the country 
And do not pay the bill! 
Joun S . Grey. 


- os 
IN THE ‘ADVERTISERS’ JOURNAL.” 

It stands to reason that the regular appear- 
ance of a newspaper’s advertisement in a pub- 
lication that is read by advertisers is beneficial 
to said newspaper. The advertisers may not 
rush to the telegraph office and wire for space 
as soon as they read the ad, but they get into 
the habit of seeing the name of the newspaper 
displayed in their trade journal, and they gradu- 
ally become impressed with the idea that it must 
be a good medium, The advertisement gives the 
paper prestige—more prestige than it will gain 
from a bushel of postal cards and circulars con- 
taining either vague assertions or sworn circu- 
‘ition statements. Even “ vague assertions ”’ 
ire more dignified and make a better impression 
if they appear in a reputable trade journal in- 

stead of a postal card ora circular. Several 
general advertisers were conversing the other 
day. Said one: ‘‘What sort of a medium is 
the Blank City Journal?” And another re- 
plied : “ I guess it must be on the decline. I 
don’t see its advertisements in the advertising 
publications any more.’? The moral is ob- 
vious.—/rofitable Advertising. 
= . <@- 

IT SEEMS TRUE, 

It is a strange fact, but it is a fact, that the 
costliest things on the market have the poorest 
advertising, while the common cheap trifles 
seem to secure the best talent to put their 
merits attractively before the public. —Fame. 

+o 
IN THE MAIL-ORDER LINE. 

High class mediums of general circulation 
are the best trade winners in the mail-order 
line.— 74e Advisor. 
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SUBJECT IMMATERIAL, 
War Hero—All right, I will accept your 
offer of $1,000 for an article. What shall I 
write about ? 
Magazine Editor—Oh, about nine or ten 
pages.—Chicago (/l/.) News. 


—_——~+or 
Classified Advertisements. 


Advertisements under this head tivo lines or more, 
without dis splay, 25centsaline. Must be 
handed in one week in advance 
WANTS. 

QUBSCRIPTION oremiums ‘wanted by the LA- 
‘ DIES’ HOME HERALD, | William St., N. Y. 
a a tone cuts, 1 col., $1; larger, 10c. 

ARC ENGRAVING CO., Youngs- 





owen ‘Ohio. 


’ANTED—At once second-hand Thorne ma- 
chine, 8 eer must be latest improved 
and cheap. THE POST, Pontiac, Mieh. 


’EB pressman wants position. First-class 
man; can do stereotyping; will go any- 
where. Address, “B. ” care Printers’ Ink. 


ge BSC RIPTION oe age se wanted foruse by 
tirst-class monthly farm and stock paper. 
Address FARM AND TRAD Nashville, Tenn. 


WwW ANTED—An energe tic man to conduct a sci- 

entific journal published in Washington. 
Must have Al references. Address Box 162, Wash- 
ington, ).C. 


\ DVERTISING Ideas Wanted. New sugges- 
4 tions on illustrating and writing advertise- 
ments for silverware. “MANAGER,” Box 753, 
Meriden, Conn, 


\ * ANTED—Case of bad health that R-l-P-A‘N’S 

will not benefit. Send 5 cents to Ripans 
Chemical Co., New Sok for 10 samples and 
1,000 testimonials. 


] ALF-TONES (quality guar guaranteed), one col. $1; 

ke doz. #5. wo col. $2; 4 doz. $10. paneer: 
10c, per square inch, Se ep of photos. BUCHE 
ENGRAVING CO, , Columbus, O. 


GENTLEMAN of means, , wishing for himself 
F or his son an opportunity to engage in the 
publishing business, can learn of a good opening 
ite addressing “L. A. R.,” P. O. Box 672, New York. 


\ 7 ANTED—Advertising novelties and special- 

ties; manufacturers and importe rs reach 
the trade direct through me. Correspondence 
invited. CHAS. B. ATWATER, Springfield, Mass. 














FTER sixteen years’ experience in writing 
d and constructing advertising matter for 
all lines, I now desire to confine my energies to 
the interests of one house in New York. Refer- 
ences admittedly strong. “ L. 8. Y.,” care Print- 
ers’ Ink. 


*EWSPAPER MANAGER WANTED-—A first- 
4 class trade journal is in the field for a first- 
class business manager. There isa fine opening 
here for the right man. Please address with fu | 
particulars, “TRADE JOURNAL,” care P. O. Box 
618, New York City. 


( )RDERS for 5-line advertisements 4 week 

in 125 Wisconsin newspapers : 100,000 cir 

tion weekly ; other Western weekly papers same 

rate. Catalogue on application. CHICAGO 

NEWSPAPER UNION, 10 Spruce St., New York. 

This price includes PRINTERS’ INK for one year. 
— o> —— 


SUPPLIES . 


‘HIS PAPER is printed with ink ramatae’, 

ared by the W. D. WILSON PRINTI INK 
CoO., U’t'd. 10 Spruce St., New York. Special pr ices 
to cash buyers. 











oe 
JOB PRINTING SPE CI. iLTIFS. 


JUBLISHERS are “making money and perma- 

nent customers handling our Ledge 

Bill File in job printing dept. W. R, ADAMS 
Cv., Detroit, Mich. 








STEREOTY! E OUTFITS. 


QTE REOTYPE outfits $15 up; new method ; 
‘ plates like electros. Also ¢ heap c ut making 
process; no etching. Cuireulars for stamp. 
i. KAHRS, 240 ‘Fast 33d St., New York. 
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FLLUSTRATORS AND I ILLUSTRATIONS. 


] 1. ea « CO., WwW ood d Engravers, iOSpruce 
New York. Service — and prompt. 
— +h 
BUSINESS CHANCES. 
KE: P. HARKIS, 150 Nassau_St., N. Y., selis pub- 
4 lishing burinesses only. Want tosellt Or uy? 
- 


MISCF. LL ANEOL S. 


wre for gentlefolk. We have as good goods 
as your money can buy. The list is Ean 

long to publish, wil send it fora — al. «. 

SWEZEY, with Brotherhood Wine Co., N.Y. City. 


~ END for sample of my new advertising folder. 
‘ Good thing to inclose with your c orrespond- 
ence. Cheap and effective ad for any business ; 
costs nothing to distribute. WM. JOHNSTON, 
Printers’ Ink Press, 10 Spruce St., New York. 














eaennieenidiels 
NEWSPAPER BARGAINS. 


he States—including New England, New Jer- 
sey, Pe nnsylvania, New York, lowa, Oregon, 
Ww ashington, Californie and interme diate States. 

Dailies for $6,000 to $35,000. Weeklies for $2,000 
to $10,000. For sale on reasonable terms. 

Write for my special list, give ideas as to what 
you want, about how much cash you have to 
pay or. 

DAVID, confidential broker in newspa- 
m. rs, gh md Mass, 26 years’ experience. 





FOR SALE, 


OR SALE—Ten R'I'P* A* a S for 5centsat drug- 
gists’. One gives relie 


| ee 8 ae? —Daily } paper in thriving Northwest 

arge circulation and advertising 
yatronage. ‘Sie ndid plant. No competition. 
-rice, $3,600, $2,500 down. “B.S. G.,”’ Printers’ Ink. 


C= ‘E OF A LIFETIME. Patent medici ine of 

merit, exclusively for women ; the most com- 
plete and handsomest package of its kind on the 
market; readily taken b; druggists, and a Klon- 
dike for a mail-order busine Everything 
ready for business; need money for advertising. 
“ STANDARD,” P. O. Box 229, New Yo 


4 Floridian Printing Co., including the 

weekly FLORIDIAN, established 1825. | The 
office is one of the largest and most complete in 
the State. Itcontains besides book and job de- 
partments, book bindery, stereotype outfit, 
standing presses and pape r and card cutters, gas 
engine (Otto), steam cylinder and job presses, six 
8-foot imposing stones and 100 pair of chases. 
About 4,000 pounds of body type and 400 fonts of 
job letter. Everything in position to go to work. 
ias done = oa and ee artment printing for 
years. Apply to W. N. SHINE, room 6, Ely Block, 
Jacksonvi m4 Fi a. 














——_—_+«+—___. 
A DVERTISING MEDIA. 


MERICAN HOMES, |, Knoxville, Tenn.; Pace $1, 
including 40-word | ad. Disp. le. ag. lit 


4 () WORDS, 5 times, 25 cents. /MNTERPRISE, 
Broce kton, Mass. Ci irculation exceeds 6,000. 


DVERTISERS’ GU IDE, Newmarket, N. J., 8c. 
4% line. Cire’n 4,000. Close 2th. Sa: nple free. 


NY person advertising in PRINTERS’ INK to 
4 the amount of $10 or more is entitled to re- 
ceive the paper for one year. 


T= ROCHESTER COURIER is a live wee kly, 
printing 1,700 papers each week, in a bus 

manufacturing’ town of 9.000. COURIER PUB- 

LISHING CO., Rochester, New Hampshire. 


F’ noes AND TRADE. guarantees over 10,000 cir- 

culation for its June issue. Ads must reach 
office by June Ist to insure insertion. Kate $1 
per inch for one inch or a hundred inches. Best 
class of readers on earth for advertisers. FARM 
AND TRADE, Nashville, Te enn. 

BOUT seven-eighths of the advertising done 

“\ fails to be effective because it 1s placed in 
papers and at rates that give no more than one 
eighth of the value that might be had by placing 
the same advertising in other papers. If you 
have the right advertisement and put it in the 
rigns papers, your advertising will pay. Corre- 
spondence solicited. Address THE GEO. P. 
5 ow —_—e AGENCY, 10 Spruce St., 

ew Y 
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SPECTAL, 


] r you want to get some good work done in the 
advertising line | am your man. I makea 
specialty of medicine firms, mailorder and 
agents’ supply houses lL can refer you to about 
® firms w no willtell you wholam. If “ mean 
business, write. ARTHUK E. SW ETT, 23 Hamil- 
ton Ave, c ‘hie AZO. 








PRINTERS, 


gee the right kind at the right prices. 
DE NOVO PRESS. 3 Chambers St., New York. 


1, OO NOTE-HEADS and 1,000 envelopes 
printed on high, grade woven papel r, 
$3. "camgien free. H. 8. LEWIS, Beaver Falls, 


ted you area believer in printing that makes a 
hit, it will pay ) you to send your order to THE 
LOTUS PRESS, Printers, 140 W: 23d St., N. Y. City. 








_— 
ADVERTISING NOVELTIES. 


D Poindbe LTIES made by CHICAGO ENVELOPE 
va CuasP Co., Buchanan, Mich. 


N EW and original designs in leather nov olites. 
4 Memorandum books, card cases, etc. Mar 
none books of special forms. WM M. BERTSCH ‘& 
10., 14S. 5th St., Philade Iphia. 


DVERTISING novelties that are novelties. 
we trash. High-grade goods at low prices 
e for Sot ey Sa THE \\ HITE- 
HEAD & HOAG CO., News 


be the purpose of inviting announcements 

of Advertising Novelties. likely to benefit 
reader as well as advertiser, 4 lines will be in- 
serted under this head once tor one dollar. 


QE -ND for sample of my new advertising folder. 
‘ Good thing to inclose with your corre: spond- 
ence. Cheap and effective ad for any business; 
costs nothing to distripute. WM. J& — 
Printers’ Ink Press, 10 Spruce St., New York 


YOSTAL INFORMATIC )N,a miniature a 
for the public, with non-stickable stamp 
holder. Latest and best advertising novelty. 
Everybody uses postage stamps and will arpre- 
ciate a copy of this little book. It is up to date. 
Six samples, with your imprint on cover, 25c.; 
140, $3: 1,000, $22. DIRECT ADVEKTISING Co. 
Northfield, Vt. 


wark, \. 
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ADVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS. 
ONES. 

J 


J ONES, 42 World Bidg., N. Y. 
° 


Mor & HELM, 111 Nassau St., N. Y. 





PATENT medicine puller ARTHUR E. 
SWETT, 23 Hamilton Ave., Chicago. 


\ DER’S Primer, Se. Box 391, Des Moines 
DER’S Primer, dc. Box 391, Des Moines, 


NE sample ad, $1, Directions Use once, you'll 
order more. C ABEI .L TRUEMAN, P hilada, 


UNE BARGAIN. _8-page booklet, $5, 4-page 
¢) folder, $2. C. A. WOOLFOLK, Louisville, Ky. 


Ww Te to CHAS. F. JONES, 42 World Bidg., 
, fow free booklet e splaining his work. 


LBI bes H. SNYDER CARL P. JOHNSON, ad- 

4 vertisers, Suite 1319, Chamber of Commerce, 
Cc — Long Distance Phone, Main 67. 

‘HE only writer ot exclusively medical and 

drug advertising. Advice or samples free, 
ULYSSES G,. MANNING, South Bend, Ina, 











1 N McClure’s, Munsey's, Cosmopolitan end Re- 
view of Reviews you will find examples of my 
ag pawe ae and half page mags izine ads for the Kk 
inson Co. (“Pittsburg Stog NY. 

Cc fn ARL Es "AUSTIN BATES, Vanderbilt Bld. 


OHNSTON attends to the whole Lp 
, writing, designing and printing. I believe I 
can get up an advertisement or booklet or circu- 
lar as well calculated to sell goods as any person 
in the business. I have better facilities than any 
other man in the land for turning out the fin- 
ished job. It is all done under my personal 
supervision. I am always on deck myself. No 
matter what you may want, write me about it. 
Send your name on a small Roma fora copy of 
my large postal. WM. JOHNSTON, Manager of 
Printers’ Ink Press, 10 Spruce 8t., N.Y. City. 
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In Street Car Advertising as in every business there’s 4 


a first. Many claim this position, only one can occupy it. 

Here are a few incontrovertible facts: 

Legitimate Street Car Advertising was founded by 
the late Wm. F. Carlton, nearly 25 years ago. His 
system, with some improvements, is still to-day the best 
and in its completeness is only used by our concern. 

We control to-day the greatest list of America’s 
leading cities; look at list on opposite page. 

We give our advertisers service that none approach 
because they don’t run their plants on the same lines as ours. 

We have 13 branch offices (several connected by long 
distance telephone), our own employees—men, not boys, 
with uniform caps and badges, to insert cards, inspectors 
to see that the work is properly done, and that our cards 
are always the cleanest, neatest and best appearing of any 
in the world! 

We don’t employ car washers or house men at cheap 
salaries to save money, because they lack experience in 
arranging the cards and necessarily have to do the work 
when they get a chance. 

Our resident managers are men of experience, intelli- 
gence aid ability that comes of long service in our employ ; 
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a friendly rivalry as to whose cars look best and the ) ) 
¥ A Ne 
promptest insertions and reports of same goes far to fy | 
maintain our supremacy above all others. yy} 
———— i 


GEO. KISSAM & CO., - - 


MAIN FLOOR POSTA 
13 BRANCH OFFICES. LONG 
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| The Cars Controlled hy 


Direct Lease are 


Trenton, 
Elizabeth, 
New Brunswick, 


Pittsburg and Allesheny, 


E rie, 


Chicago (N. & W. side), 1, 


Aurora, 
Springfield, 
Cincinnati, 
Columbus, 
Hamilton, 
Minneapolis, 
St. Paul, 
Duluth, 
Milwaukee, 
Madison, 
Denver, 
Hamilton, Canada, 


"s 
i a 
% as follows: 
V 
is Cars. 
New York City, g! 
st 
)) Brooklyn ‘*L,” . 297 
\*, 
’s [¥ Brooklyn Surface, . 75 
vy = Albany, , ‘ 70 
h Utica, , 30 
“> ff Rochester, 125 
1g = 
ing Buffalo, 
% Niagara Fal's, 
> 450 
Is Lockport, y 
ly W/ Tonawanda, 
, Amsterdam, 6 
P hy Newburgh, : 10 
in M ; 
\)) Jamestown, ; ; 33 
“ W/ Johnstown, 
. 12 
F Gloversville, 
K Herkimer, : 
Wy 
ie i, Mohawk, 6 
Mi \ 
o fy — Ilion, : } 
Newark, i ‘i 40 





TA}TELEGRAPH BUILDING. 


700 
100 


14 


200 


53 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


iG JISTANCE TELEPHONE CONNECTION 
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A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 

(= Issued every Wednesday. Ten centsa copy. 
Subscription price, five dollars a year, in advance 
Six dollars a hundred. No back numbers 

t# Being printed from plates, it is always pos- 
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NEW YORK, MAY 31, 1899. 





WHAT your neighbor says about his 
business may be a sorrowful misfit if 
you apply it to yours. 





THE appeal to the eye is all right, 
but the shrewd advertiser only uses 
the eye as a short-cut to the reason. 
If that be not reached, the advertise- 
ment is burnt powder. 

THE announcement of Dr. Delmer 
D. Richardson in the May number of 
the Review of Reviews shows how a 
physician may advertise convincingly 
and with dignity. 

DIsPLAy is brought about by con- 
trast. If you set the first line of an 
ad in large type and all the rest in 
small reading type it will be more con- 
spicuous than if you display every 
other line in it. 





THE money which many merchants 
spend in programmes and similar me 
dia, which they know to be worthless, 
would, if expended in a newspaper, 
pay for an announcement of respect- 
able size and worth. 

No advertiser of experience makes a 
hard and fast plan, permitting of no 
deviations. While a plan is a good 
thing, it should be sufficiently flexible 
to enable the advertiser to change it 
to suit the new knowledge he is con- 
stantly acquiring, or to meet condi- 
tions that may arise. Especially in 
the case of the untried advertiser will 
changes from original plans often be 
found necessary. 
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WITHOUT good judgment, all the 
technical knowledge of advertising 
theories and methods that a man pos- 
sesses will be of little value. 





WHY, suggests a correspondent of 
the Little Schoolmaster, should not 
printers make their announcements in- 
teresting, by occasionally explaining to 
the public the facts about paper, press- 
work, proofreading and other techni- 
calities? The public knows so little 
about these things, he continues, that 
it would listen with pleasure; inci- 
dentally, too, the differences between 
good and bad work could be made 
clear. 





IN PRINTERS’ INK of May roth ap- 
peared an article describing the recent 
Advertisers’ Exhibition in London. 
Mr. F. James Gibson, the advertising 
manager of the American Grocer, 
thinks that such an exhibition would 
be an excellent thing for America, and 
suggests that it be given under the 
auspices of the Sphinx Club. No 
doubt it would be interesting; but 
would it be worth the labor and ex- 
pense involved in carrying it out? 

To take the inquiries that come in 
reply to ads and answer them in a man- 
ner to make customers of the inquirers 
requires a knowledge of human nature 
and a skill in persuasive writing that 
few even of the best advertisers pos- 
sess. As the tendency of the day is 
for advertising experts to take up va- 
rious branches of advertising as special- 
ties, it is nut improbable that in the 
near future answering inquiries com- 
ing in answer to ads will be acknowl- 
eged as a distinct branch of the adver- 
tising profession. 


A curRIous circular, issued by the 
Trow Business Directory of New 
York City, attempts to show that a 
rival publication in the same line is 
incomplete in that it fails to include 
a large number of the most prominent 
institutions of the city, and contains, 
on the whole, only one-half of the 
names of the Trow publication. A 
correspondent, in sending this circular 
to PRINTERS’ INK, characterizes it as 
“ mean, silly, underhand and crooked.” 
The Little Schoolmaster fails to see 
the matter in this light. If the facts 
are as stated, there is no harm in giv- 
ing them publicity; if they are not, the 
people maligned can secure redress. 
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EVERY person’s advice on advertis- 
ing is worth /istening to. 





Recentiy the Nebraska Editor remarked 
that the re P. Rowell Newspaper Direct- 
ory’s “JK rating was a farce. This im- 
pomed the "Seccual man to write a lengthy 
etter to the Nebraska Editor asking if it 
knew of a single newspaper having over 1,000 
circulation that was rated ‘‘JKL’’in his Direct- 
ory. The Editor does not.— The Nebraska 
Editor, April, 1899. 

PRINTERS’ INK maintains that no 
local paper with less than 1,000 circu- 
lation can be worth to an advertiser so 
much as the owner of the paper must 
receive. Also, that a paper with 199 
circulation usually costs an advertiser 
as much as one with ggg issues. Con- 
sequentiy, to the foreign advertiser 
papers with less than 1,000 are all ofa 
size. One thousand is the unit of ad- 
vertising value. 


No one method of filing or follow- 
ing up replies secured from advertis- 
ing is available for all businesses. The 
descriptions of filing systems so fre- 
quently published in advertising jour 
nals are more calculated to befuddle 
the seeker after knowledge in this di- 
rection than to enlighten him. The 
best systems are those which the busi- 
ness has itself, as it were, evolved: 
where, after considerable experiment- 
ing, apparent perfection has been 
reached. The defect in most methods 
is the presence of considerable red 
tapeism, involving an expenditure of 
time and money entirely out of pro- 
portion to the results achieved or 
achievable. 

THE Sherwin-Williams Company, 
paint makers, of Cleveland, ©., issues 
a monthly periodical called “ The 
S. W. P.,” devoted to agents handling 
the company’s paints. It contains de- 
partments on “up-to-date newspaper 
advertising” and on store windows, as 
well as a Jarge amount of excellent 
matter on how to push the Sherwin- 
Williams commodities. The publica- 
tion is excelient; perhaps its spirit 
may be indicated best by reproducing 
an article in the initial issue entitled 
“ Ask us”: 

If we can be of any service to you in getting 
more paint trade—ask us, 

If we can help you with special letters to 
prospective customers, or with special adver- 
tising—ask us. 

If we can help you with any new ideas or 
suggestions—ask us, 

It is no trouble for us to answer correspond- 
ence. That is part of our business, to which 
we give special attention. And please remem- 
ber, we are at your service to the very best of 
our ability always. 


TRUSTS AND ADVERTISING. 


The fear that the increasing tendency 
to trade combinations will greatly re- 
duce the bulk of advertising has been 
given expression in several quarters. 
Advertising Experience, of Chicago, 
after interviewing a number of adver- 
tising men on the subject, thus sum- 
marizes what appears to be the general 
result of their conclusions : 


Good-will is one of the principal assets 
which enter into such combinations. The value 
of a brand of goods which has been advertised 
generally i is very largely in its good-will. 

. The subscription of a number offconcerns 
in one combination means the sacrifice of con- 
siderable good-will of the individual brands 
where their identity is lost in an effort to sub- 
stitute one brand for all of those absorbed. 
Where this is not done and each individual 
brand is advertised and sold as before, the ob- 
jects sought after in the formation of the com- 
bination are not attained to any degree. Where 
the individual brands are absorbed and their 
particular advertising is cut off the way is open 
for competitors to step in and gain the good- 
will which has thus been sacrifice 

3. No combination is beyond the power of 
competition unless it absolutely controls the 
sources of raw materials or the machinery nec- 
essary for the manufacture of their goods. Few 
so-called trusts, therefore, are ever complete. 
Some compe titor or competitors usually remain 
outside to menace their verv existence. 

4. General advertising increases consump- 
tion of the goods advertised by increasing the 
number of consumers as well as the amount 
consumed by each. No specialty or product 
of any kind, for that matter, has its fullest pos- 
sible sales. Even the trust which absolutely 
controls any product should advertise to hold 
its present consumers and to create new ones. 
Otherwise these consumers may be induced by 
general advertising to substitute for this prod- 
uct something of an entirely different nature. 
An article of luxury or something that is not 
necessary to maintain existence must be adver- 
tised in these days of general advertising in or- 
der to maintain even its ordinary sales. Other- 
wise combinations will have the effect of less- 
ening sales. 

The greatest power in the commercial 
world is exerted in advertising direct to con- 
sumers. Unless combinations make use of this 
superior power they will be outclassed by com- 
petitors who do use it. The strong combina- 
tion which increases its advertising beyond that 
which could be done by any possible competi- 
tor will come nearest to deacleetle sendin 
the situation. 

6. Advertising raises a brand of goods above 
con petition. C ‘utting off advertising reduces 
it to a purely price competition, that is, places 
it on a bulk basis. 





> 
ROOM FOR CONTINGENCIES. 

It is customary for large advertisers to make 
up, or cause to be made up, lists for the expend- 
iture of the appropriation. When the amount 
is known and lists are settled, the work of 
placing contracts with papers proceeds. It is 
not wise, however, to leave no room for con- 
tingencies. Something may be brought to 
notice that is worthy of acceptance, and, if all 
the money is spent and no more is to be ap- 
propriated, the bargain is lost. If 1 ha ad de- 
cided to spend $50,000, I should count out at 
least $5,000 to be held in reserve.—The Ad- 
corticing Man, New York. 








DIRECT RESULTS. 


The new advertiser er looks for direct 
and immediate returns from his adver- 
tising, and if he doesn’t get them, is 
likely to think the advertising un- 
profitable. 

The old and experienced advertiser 
is willing to wait for results, and it is 
he who generally gets them. 

Only bargain advertising brings in 
business with a rush; and it must be 
remembered that bargain advertising is 
not profitable in itself —the profit comes 
later. Bargains bring people again, 
and it is the people who come again 
who make profitable customers. 

Advertising lives a great deal longer 
than most people give it credit for. 

An ad that is in to-day its 
yalue only when the last man who saw 
it is dead. 

An experience of mine on the life of 
advertising may not be amiss. 

In a monthly class publication I in- 
serted an advertisement month, 
from which immediate replies did not 
seem to justify continuance, and I 
stopped it. 

Six months afterward I got a reply 
that brought me more business than 
the advertisement About ten 
months afterward I heard from a man 
who paid me several times the cost of 
the advertisement. 

Who knows but if I had continued 
the advertising it might have made me 
rich ? 

The direct and immediate results 
were almost nothing. The results that 
came after I had supposed the adver- 
tisement dead and forgotten were as 
profitable as they were surprising. 

As a single advertisement can sel- 
dom be hoped to pay, and as the cumu- 
lative effect of repeated advertising is 
the strongest element in the success of 
advertising, it is not unreasonable to 
suppose that a continuation of that ad- 
vertisement would have been highly 
profitable—Sacramento (Cal.) Bee. 

o- 
THE FIRST NEWS SHEETS. 

The first news sheet at all answering to our 
modern newspaper were issued by order of the 
Venetian Government about 15 At first they 
were simply written out, and ex ited to pub- 
lic inspection on payment of a small coin called 
a ‘* gazetta,”” whence the modern term 
zette.”’ Afterward the demand made it neces- 
sary to print them. The first English news- 
paper of which we have positive evidence was 
the Weekly 1 s, published by Nathaniel 

Butler in 1622. The English MWercurse of 1583 
is a forgery. It was really printed about the 
middle of the eighteenth century Boston 
(Mass.) Traveler. 


loses 


one 


cost. 
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GOLDBERG, BOWEN & C9. 

* Our advertising,’ said Mr. Sam P. John- 
ston, advertising manager of this firm, “ is 
done entirely in the three San Francisco morn- 
ing and in one of the evening papers. In 
these papers our ad always appears in the same 
space—the best that money will buy. Apart 
from these papers the only advertising we do is 
in our own Cati alogue. 

* For the last three years we have never ad- 
vertised anything but ‘special sales.’ Th 
special sales have been a feature in our busi- 
ness 3efore we adopted them we decided that 
San Francisco was too small a town for a 
strictly fashionable trade, and that it wouldn’t 
pay here to be too exclusive. These sales have 
brought us more or less in touch with every- 
body who wants first-class goods, and have dis- 
pelled the idea of charging high prices. 

“We are always on the watch for appropriate 
articles to advertise, the offers we make being 
regulated by the conditions of the market. All 
our sales, however, are of regular goods and 
never on any account do we ‘make leaders of 
outside brands or articles not regularly handled 





by us. We don’t have much trouble with peo- 
ple who expect the ‘ special ’ price after the 
sale is over. Much of this trouble is averted 


by the confidence our customers place in us— 
they have learned that we have one rule for all 
and that we 

“ The style of our advertising is as simple as 


stick to it. 


























I can make it. One style of type (French old 
style) for the article and italics for the brand. 
Tama crank on punctuation and eliminate it 
entirely, as I believe in white space and no un- 
necessary marks. Besides the regular price 
and the ‘sale’ price, a few words, descriptive 
of the article, always appear in our ads.’’— 
Grocer and Country Merchant. 

‘eilipinianse apelin 

APPEALING TO MEN, 

Women are considered the shoppers, and de- 
partment store advertising receives the bulk of 
atte mn in most of the counsel written to aid 
the advertiser Just occasionally it would be 
interesting to hear the side of the minorit y ex 
pounded, and have advice on the best me thods 
of reaching the male shopper. Thee are ill 
men who buy their own shirts and socks, even 
as they buy their own ci r In preferenc to 
having the women of tl IS€ ld do it for 
them, and to the average man the crowded 
aisles and bargain counters of a busy depart- 
ment store are an infliction n read en- 
dured--that 1s why men's furni tores are 
not driven out of existence lepart 





t 
iat in- 











mentals. A man would rather pa i de 

stead of ninety-seven cents for an artic ind 
buy it in comfort instead of being jostled by 
b i-faced females. sesides, if the pur- 
chase should turn out “ off size’ in any way, 
where is the man who would patiently go 
through the necessary red tapeism to have it 
exchanged in 1 department store ? If he did it 
once it would form an experience he might 
date from. The patience requisite for shop- 
xing in large stores is rarely found in man. He 
feels no sense of loss because he makes his 


choice from fifty instead of five hundred shirts, 


and develops a greater interest in the cut of the 
neckband than in the two or three cents 
knocked off the price. That is one point 
where he differs from women, and all such dif- 


ferences must be studied by the advertiser who 
appeals directly {to men, whether he deals in 
mowing machines or neckties.—Profttable A d- 
vertising, Boston, Mass. 





asiGiign — 
MISUNDERSTOOD. 
** Are these real down pillows?” 
“Ol , no; they’re onlv marked down for th 
sale } ers Statesman 
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THE SOUTHERN SUGAR BOWL. 





“ 


LISHED SOUTH OF A LINE DRAWN THROUGH 


PHILADELPHIA THAT GIVES AN ADVERTISER 
CHARGED THE REGION IN QUESTION IS SHOWN 
ALSO INDICATED THE CITIES FROM WHICH IT IS 





The enthusiasm attending the award 
of his previous trophies has induced 
the Little Schoolmaster to offer an- 
other. The prize is a sterling silver 
sugar bow] suitably engraved, made by 
Tiffany, to be given to that news- 
paper published in the region south of 
a line drawn from San Francisco, east 
to St. Louis, thence to Cincinnati, 
Philadelphia and the Atlantic Ocean. 
The territory specified includes the 
cities of Washington, Baltimore, Louis- 
ville, Richmond, Atlanta, Nashville, 
New Orleans, Dallas, Houston and 
los Angeles. In PRINTERS’ INK of 
March Sth these cities were mentioned 
as being the ones from which the win- 
ner must come. Later it was dis- 
covered that Chattanooga must be 
added to the list, because the Times 
of that city charges only one-eighth of 
a cent per line per one thousand cir- 
culation, a lower rate than prevails in 
the offices of any of the possible win- 
ners of the Bowl. In the March 22d 
issue of PRINTERS’ INK a list of these 
candidates was given as follows: Los 
Angeles (Cal.) Zimes, Houston (Tex.) 
Post, New Orleans (La.) /tem, New 
Orleans (La.) States, Louisville (Ky.) 
Times, Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Jour- 
nal, Nashville (Tenn.) Banner, Mem- 
phis (Tenn.) Commercial Appeal, Chat- 
tanooga (Tenn.) 77mes, Atlanta ( Ga.) 
Constitution, Atlanta (Ga.) Journal, 
Richmond (Va.) Déspatch, Baltimore 





PRINTERS’ INK’? OFFERS A STERLING SILVER SUGAR BOWL TO THE NEWSPAPER PUB- 
SAN FRANCISCO, ST LOUIS, CINCINNATI AND 


BEST SERVICE IN PROPORTION TO THE PRICE 
IN WHITE ON THE MAP ABOVE, ON WHICH ARE 
PRESUMED THE WINNER MUST COME, 


(Md.) JAlorning Herald, Baltimore 
(Md.) Mews, Baltimore (Md.) Ameri 
can, Baltimore (Md.) Suz ,Washington 
(D. C.) Star, Washington (1D. C.) 
Times, and Dallas (Tex.) J/orning 
News. Subsequently, on the sugges- 
tion of an advertising agent, the name 
of the Galveston News was added to 
this list. In the issue of PRINTERS’ 
INK of April 12th a letter from the 
Washington Star was published, set- 
ting forth the claims of that news- 
paper as an advertising medium. This 
was so excellent an example of the 
kind of statements desired from the 
newspapers competing for the Sugar 
Bow] that on April roth it was sent by 
registered mail to the twenty news- 
papers named above, accompanied by 
the following letter: 
Office of “‘ PrinTERs’ Ink,”’) 
A Journal for Advertisers. 
New York, April 8, 1899. ) 

Dear Str—PRrinTEks’ INK offers a Sterling 
Silver Sugar Bowl to that newspaper south of 
a line drawn through San Francisco, Cincin- 
nati, St. Louis and Philadelphia, which gives 
to an advertiser a better service, in proportion 
to the price charged, than any other within the 
specified territory. In order that all the facts 
may be given due consideration and publicity, 
an opportunity is offered to each possible 
claimant to submit a statement specifying 
every point upon which the claim is based. 

It is intended to give space in Printers’ INK 
to such statements as are submitted. Aside 
from the opportunity of winning a_ coveted 
prize, the newspapers having a_ substantia! 
claim will secure some valuabie publicity. 

The newspaper to which this communicati 
is addressed has been selected as one that son 
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people assert has some chance of securing the 
Sugar Bowl. Should it seem advisable to file a 
statement of facts upon which it is thought the 
paper ought to be mentioned in this connec- 
tion, the inclosed communication from the 
Washington Evening Star may be interesting. 
If it is not claimed that the paper has a chance 
in comparison with the Star, then no reply to 
this communication is needed. 

A list of possible claimants is aiso inclosed 
herewith. Should it appear to the recipient of 
this letter that a newspaper of greater eligibility 
than some here mentioned has been omitted, 
Printers’ INK would be glad to receive its 
name and the reasons for its inclusion. 

All letters should be addressed simply: 
PriNnTERs’ INK, New York. 

In the April 26th issue of PRINTERS’ 
INK a letter was published from the 
Commercial Appeal, of Memphis, indi- 
cating its claims as a competitor for 
the Sugar Bowl. An _ examination 
showed, however, that the Commercial 
Appeal charges 5 cents a line for 
20,000 circulation, while the Star, of 
Washington, with a circulation of 
30,000, of equal quality, charges only 
as much; the Memphis newspaper 
was therefore excluded from further 
consideration. In PRINTERS’ INK of 
May 3d a letter was published from 
the Lexington (Ky.) Leader, supposed 
to issue 1,000 copies, making a claim 
for the possession of the Sugar Bowl. 
his caused the editor of the Little 
Schoolmaster to remark that it re- 
minded him of the fable of the frog 
that swelled itself out with wind for 
the purpose of competing in size with 
the bull that was drinking near by. In 
the same issue a letter was printed 
from an interested inquirer, asking 
“why, in Heaven’s name,” if the Com- 
mercial Appeal of Memphis was ex- 
cluded, were the Richmond (Va.) 
Dispatch, the Dallas (Tex.) Mews 
and the Galveston (Tex.) News al- 
lowed to remain? An examination 
brought to light the facts that the 
Richmond D7/sfatch, with a circulation 
of 10,025 charges half as much as the 
Washington Stay, which has a circula- 
tion three times as great; that the 
Dallas News, for a circulation sup- 
posed not to exceed 7,500, charges as 
much as the Star demands for an issue 
more than four times as large; that 
the Galveston Mews, for a circulation 
supposed to be something less than 
4,000 copies, charges as much as the 
Stax demands for an edition seven 
or eight times greater. The exclusion 
of the three papers named consequently 
followed. In the same issue of PRINT- 
ERS’ INK was published, without com- 
ment, a letter from the Houston (Tex.) 
Post. The Post showed that in 1898 


the average circulation of its daily 
edition, according to the American 
Newspaper Directory, had been 16,- 
394, the lowest rate obtainable be 
ing 2 2-7 cents per line, or .00139 per 
line per 1,000 circulation, being slight- 
ly lower than the Washington Star, 
which claims that it costs an advertiser 
.0O15 per line per 1,000 circulation in 
its publication. However, the Post 
issues a Sunday edition, for which it 
furnishes no circulation figures, the 
edition being estimated by the editor 
of the American Newspaper Direct- 
ory at 12,500. If it should be de- 
cided that this Sunday edition, the 
advertising rate per line of which is 
0019 per 1,000 circulation, must be 
included in consideration, the Pos?f’s 
standing would be subject to a new 
calculation of what its average circula- 
tion in 1898 had been. 

Since the publication of the letters 
referred to above the following com- 
munication has been received: 

Office of 
THe Kentucky Post,” 
S. W. cor. Fifth St. and Madisen Ave 
CovinGTon, Ky., May 10, 1899. 
Publishers of Printers’ INK : 

The Kentucky Post is published south of 
Cincinnati, and is therefore eligible to compete 
for the Printers’ INK Sugar Bowl. In sup- 
port of our claim that we give the advertiser 
the best service for the rate charged for adver- 
tising we submit the inclosed leaflet. The cir- 
culation figures thereon are sworn to, and our 
yearly rate for advertising is two cents per 
agate line. Very truly, 

Tue Kentucky Post. 
Wm. M. Day, Bus. Mer. 

Reference to the American News- 
paper Directory indicates that the cir- 
culation figures of the Aentucky Post 
for 1898 were not furnished to the 
editor of that publication, who esti- 
mates them at 7,500. At two cents 
per line, the Post's lowest rate, a circu- 
lation of 30,000, the edition of the 
Washington Star, would cost eight 
cents. As the Pos?s quality and field 
are not in any respect better than 
those of the Washington paper, which 
charges only five cents per line, it will 
be seen that it has as much chance of 
carrying off the Sugar Bowl as Tan- 
talus had of securing the apples for 
which he longed. 

The following communication has 
also been received: 

Norrotk, Va., May 4, 1899 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

In a few words we desire to state why the 
Virginian-Pilot, of Norfolk, Va.. gives the 
advertiser best service in proportion to the 
price charged. Norfolk is a progressive city, 
the market of a prosperous and rapidly develop- 
ing section. In the past few years it has 
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rapidly increased in business and population. 
It has a population of 75,000, and including 
Portsmouth, Berkley and immediate suburbs, 
one community connected by ferries and electric 
street cars, of 125,000. It is the market and 
metropolis of all Eastern Virginia and North 
Carolina, with a population of over 1,000,000, 
embracing many enterprising and progressive 
towns and villages Norfolk is the terminal of 
nine railroads. aggregating more than 20,000 
miles, and innumerable steamboat lines place 
it in the closest communication with all parts 
of its contributing territory, through the Chesa- 
peake Bay and the Sounds of North Carolina 
and their many tributaries. This is a_ rich 
trucking section, and, together with its fish and 
oysters, a large proportion of the markets of 
large Eastern and Western cities is shipped 
from Norfolk. For this reason few sections 
are more amply supplied with ready money or 
havea more general circulation of money among 
their people. 

The Virginian-Pilot is Norfolk’s leading 
journal ; it has more than double the circ ula- 
tion of any other paper published in its field 
and more than the combined circulation of all 
other daily papers (five in number! published 
in Norfolk and Ports nouth; it pays 70 per 
cent of the entire second-class postage sent by 
the Norfolk post-office (the other 30 per cent 
being divided between three dailies and a num- 
ber of weeklies and monthilies) ; it is depended 
upon by merchants and farmers for their in- 
formation as to markets, etc.; it is the valued 
daily visitor in nearly ten thousand homes in 
Norfolk, Portsmouth, Berkley and their con- 
tributing territory. The Virginian-Pilot is 
recognized by advertisers at home and abroad 
as the advertising medium for this section, as 
attested by the volume of business carried. 

The rate for yearly business regular daily 
space ranges from one to two cents per non- 
pareil line according to the number of inches 
used, the one-cent rate being for twenty inches 
daily and the two-cent rate for one inch daily 
Ad libitum contracts and irregular space con- 
tracts are somewhat higher and are governed 
by the conditions exacted ; they are, however, 
proportionately low. 

The sworn net circulation average of the 
Virginian-Pilot for the past year was 8,060. 
Very respectfully, 

Apv. MANAGER Virginian-Pilot, 
Norfolk, V a. 

The advertising manager of the 
Virginian-Pilot writes a good letter, 
but he failed to furnish a satisfac- 
tory circulation statement for the year 
1898 to the editor of the American 
Newspaper Directory. That function- 
ary was consequently compelled to es- 
timate the Virginian’s edition, which 
he puts at 4,000 copies. The paper’s 
lowest rate at this circulation is .0022 
per line per one thousand copies, or 
about one-fourth of a cent per line. 
When it is stated that this is about ten 
times as large as the rate of the Wash- 
ington Stay, when the difference in 
numbers issued is considered, it will be 
seen that the V7;gintan-Pilot’s ideas of 
its position as a candidate for the Sugar 
Bowl are not borne out by facts. 

The foregoing is a resume of com- 
munications thus far called forth in 
the Southern Sugar Bow] competition. 
Readers of PRINTERS’ INK are invited 


to send letters giving their preferences, 
indicating reasons why publications 
not yet mentioned should be included, 
or why newspapers still retained 
should be excluded. While consider- 
able attention must be given to differ- 
ences in rates in a competition of this 
kind, it does not follow that the Sugar 
Bowl must go to the paper having the 
lowest rate per line. It frequently 
occurs that a newspaper covering a 
certain field is cheaper than another 
paper whose circulation is about the 
same but whose rate is nominally 
lower. The competition the newspa- 
per has to fight, the class of people to 
whom it goes, all enter into considera- 
tion. As the majority of newspapers 
are eloquent about their good points, 
letters from them are likely to be most 
interesting; yet students of advertis- 
ing problems can often give good rea- 
sons why a certain newspaper should 
be preferred as a result of their study 
of the subject from a comparative 
standpoint. Discussions like these are 
even more valuable to those who fol- 
low them and store the facts uncover 
ed than they are to the newspaper that 
proudly carries off the prize. 
i ——s _ 
THE EVENING PAPER, 

The busy housewife has no time to con over 
the advertisements in a morning paper, If she 
has, she can not arrange her housework in a 
moment so that she can go down town to take 
advantage of the bargains offered. When she 
reads of bargains in an evening paper, how- 
ever she makes preparations to start early next 
morning, and a large percentage of those early 
morning shoppers who struggle for the first 
places at the bargain counters are the readers 
of the evening paper and not, as might be sup- 
posed, the readers of the morning paper.— 
Binghamton (N. Y.) Herald. 








ILLUSTRATED WANT AD. 

















BOARD WANTED BY A YOUNG MAN, 
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ea gi CARRIER PIGEONS. 

Theodore P. Greene, of Woodbury, N. J., 
widely identified with the breeding and selling 
of carrier pigeons. Ninety-nine per cent of his 
orders for birds come through the mails. His 
advertisements may be found in all fanciers’ 
papers and in many of the great mail-order 
mediums. ‘‘ My business is essentially a mail- 
order one,” says Mr. Greene. “The local 
demand a carrier pigeons is small. I ama 
believer in mail-order newspapers of wide cir- 
culation, though the greater number of direct 
sales are made by the fanciers’ organs. When 
a_man gets to the point of wanting carrier 
pigeons, he is very apt to be a subscriber to a 
class paper. I advertise in all fancier papers 
in all English speaking countries. The best 
results come from Farm Poultry, the Feather 
and Australian Sportsman. My advertise- 
ments are simple, hardly more than a business 
card coupled with the request that thos- in- 
terested will send for a catalogue. The cata- 
logue is filled with half-tones of my lofts and 
record-breakers, chapters on the proper care of 
pigeons, proper methods of shipment, pedi- 
grees and records and several pages of testimo- 
nials. The testimonials are particularly good 
advertisements. A few years ago I shipped a 
crate of birds from Woodbury to Melbourne, 
Australia. The ‘flyers’ arrived there in the 
best of condition. The resultant testimonial 
which was published in papers running a sport- 
ing column secured me the sale of several hun- 
dred birds.”’"—Mail-Orders. 

<o 
DISPLAY. 

The prevailing impression is that good dis- 
play is obtained by using many display lines. 
The reverse is true. As a general thing, one 
or two lines displayed will create a better effect 
than displaying the entire advertisement. Dis- 
play lines, if rightly used, attract attention and 





is 
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give certain parts of the advertisement more | 


emphasis than others. Too many display lines, 
however, will very often serve to emphasize the 
parts not intended to be displayed. Writers 
very often make a certain word or phrase 
emphatic by having it set in italics. This 
gives additional force to the emphasized words, 
provided they do not appear too frequently, 
Emphasizing every other word, however, would 
have the effect of making the parts in Roman 
as prominent as the parts in italics. Ina like 
manner, unnecessary display lines will weaken 
the force of advertisements. Very little dis- 
play is required in ordinary advertisements. 
Business Magaz sine, 


“RU BBER 1 BANDS. 

** Rubber bands have supplanted twine to a 
great extent in the last few years,” observed a 
salesman in a drug store as he slipped a band 
around a package. “Up to ten years ago 
rubber bands were seldom seen outside of a 
court house or a lawyer’s office, and their use 

was confined almost exclusively to the filing of 
court documents and papers. Now you find 
them everywhere. Bands are used on all small 
packages in drug stores, and they have become 
an important factor in the grocery business. 
They answer the same purpose as twine, and 
are adjusted much easier. And then a more 
symmetrical package may be put up with the 
bands, and that is the pride of a good sales- 
man. Yes, the rubber band has come to stay.” 
—Philade iphia — 


PAD AD AND I PENCIL. 
A pad in your pocket, a lead pencil within 
reach, are two little things that an advertiser 
should always have with him. Many a sud- 


den inspiration of great value can be recorded 
and put into service, which otherwise would be 
lost.—Mail-Order Journal. 





SHE KNOWS. 


Many a man’s inceme is being made to do 
double duty by a careful and economical wife 
who finds it very advantageous to know where 
to look for bargains and other desirable offer- 
ings. The husband on his part probably does 
not fully realize how the thing is done. He 
may look with suspicion upon what he perhaps 
thinks is his better-half’s craze for “ specia 

sales,”’ but the wife usually knows what she is 
about.—Giéson. 








GEORGIA. 


Qoul HERN FARMER, Athens, Ga. Lez 
N Southern agricultural eae Thr 
people read it ; 23,000 monthly. Covers Soutn and 
Southwest. Adve rtising rates very low. 


TENNESSEE. 


DVERTISING at five-sevenths of a cent a line 

per eee irculation inleading agricult- 
ural pape of the South. FARM AND TRADE, 
Nashville, Te nn. 


VIRGINIA, — 


re oR ‘Fastern | Vi irgin “and North Carolina no 
advertising medium approac hes the ViRGINI 
AN-PILOT, of Norfolk, Va.,in value. It has more 





























than double the circulation of any other per 
York Rep in its territory. RALPH McKEKE, New 
ork Representative, Times B uilding. 
CANADA. 
AILY and weekly “RECORD, Sh rbrooke, Que. 





| Daily cire’n 2,850. Only daily in 100 miles. 
( ‘ANADIAN ADVERTISING is best done by THE 

E. DESBARATS ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
Montreal. 





Displayed Advertisements. 
50 cents a line; $100 a page; 25 per cent 
extia for shecified position—i/ granted. 
Must be handed in one week in advance. 





‘Artist Wanted 


One whe has had experience in combining 
photography and drawing. 

Please submit sample of original wash 
drawing, combination of photography and 
drawing, and pen and ink drawing, which 
will be returned. A rare opportunity for a 
capable artist. State salary expected. 

Address G. a T., care PrinTERs’ 


Ink, 
ro Spruce St., New York. 


THE ARIZONA REPUBLICAN 


Published at Phoenix, the Capital 
of Arizona, asks for patronage on 
these grounds: 

It is the only newspaper in Arizona published 
every day in the year. 

t_is the only newspaper in the Southwest, 
outside of Los Angeles, that operates a perfecting 
press and a battery of Linotypes. 

It is the only newspaper in 

a general circulation. 

The circulation of the KEPUBLICAN exceeds 
the combined circulation of all the other daily 
newspapers in the Territory. 

For rates address, 


Charles C. Randolph, Publisher, or 














Arizona that has 


| H. D. LaCoste, 38 Park Row, New York. 
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BETTER COUPONS 


THAN EVER. 


S In connection with every advertising 
ie Ic contract placed with PRINTERS’ INK 
or the American Newspaper Directory 

before July subscripti 


4, 1899, subscription 


The Brightest of All Sporting | Coupons will be issued to the full 
Magazines. amount of the contract, the coupons 

: Thirteen, years vy powtas peeeperty being redeemable on presentation at 
nave made it the bes ublication 0 8 class * ° > va , 
in the United Stance. Unsurpassed for its | 4ny time during the present century, 


literary merit, it wins new admirers wher- | each coupon, when indorsed by the 
ever it is shown; and being the oldest and f th f bscri bei 
most widely circulated sporting magazine in | name of the subscriber, being 


the West it is as an advertising medium = 
Good For 


A Paying Investment One Year’s Subscription for Printers’ Inx, 


To reach the riajority of the well-to-do Price, Five Dollars, 
portent the West, the North-west and 
the South, advertisers will find Sports or 
AFIELD to be positively the best paying | One Copy of American Newspaper Directory. 


medium, Price, Five Dollars. 





Advertising Rates : At the Option of the Subscriber. 
One inch, $4; two inches and over, : Saree 
$3aninch. Page is standard mag- For further information address, 
azine size. PETER DOUGAN, 


SPORTS AFIELD, Advertising Manager of Printers’ Ink 


and The American Newspaper Directory. 


Suite 1400 Pontiac Bldg., Chicago, Ills. | No. ro SPRUCE ST., NEW YORK CITY. 


Published weekly, is the organ of 
( H A | | ~ the Charity Organization Society 
of the City of New York. 


It is the mouthpiece and authoritative exponent of New York charity. It is read 
by all interested in New York charity. It goes into the homes of the richest, most 
influential and religious citizens of New York of every denomination. Its contribu- 
tors and readers are men and women of intelligence, education, weaith and position. 

If you wish to sell the Charitable Institutions, Homes, Hospitals Infirmaries, 
/ Insane Asylums, the Clergy, Churches, Religious or Charitably inclined citizens 
l} of the city of New York you can do so by an announcement in CHARITIES, 
| f you have goods of established reputation which sell tothe rich you can secure 
no better medium than CHariTiEs. 

Classified adve rtising, sc. per line. 

Display advertising x 24ec. per line, 14 lines (35 cents) tothe inch. Full page, 200 
agate lines, $5; half page, 100 agate line s, $2.50; one quarter page, 50 agate lines, 
$1.25. Special position, 25 per cent extra, if granted. Address, 


WILLIAM C, STUART, Publisher. 105 EAST 22d STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 














THE Bnew ou rnal 


OF JERSEY CITY, N. J. 





Was selected by a Committee of Advertising Experts appointed 
by the American Newspaper Directory as the newspaper in New 
Jersey entitled to highest rank for size, class and quality of cir- 
culation and consequent advertising value. 


Average Daily Circulation in 1898 . -- 14,890 
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M Rare Book is a Newspaper Index. 


There are but few pub- | 


lished and the list is headed 
by the index of 


The Brooklyn 


Daily Eagle 











It is a volume which can 
not be duplicated for care- 





fulness of preparation, au-= 
thenticity and reliability. 

The issue of 1898 is still 
another advancement in the 
history of the Index, which 
has been issued since 1891, 
a book which should be in | 
the library of every reader of ‘ 


- Brooklyn’s Great Newspaper, 
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Of what value is any ad- 


vertising medium to you, if 


you do not have the right 
material put in it ? 


The Gibbs & Williams Co., 


originators and producers of 





high-grade advertising matter, 
mn more especially of that certain 
Two heads : : 

mn Saeee kind of lithographic work in 
than one. ‘ . 

color you so frequently admire 
when used by other persons 
and which ought to be used 


by you. 











Shall we tell you what 
you are in need of ? 


Address No. 68 New 
Chambers Street, New York, 
and don’t be afraid of say- 
ing too much. 
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MY OWN BUSINESS. 
By Charles Austin Bates. 


At the end of last year I said that if 
this year’s business equaled last year’s 
I should be satisfied. 

Last year was a good year with me. 

If [ take no more orders after Jusie 
Ist,this year’s work will amount to dou- 
ble that of last year, and if the pres- 
ent rate of incr.ase continues I shall 
do from four or five times as much in 
’99 as I did in ’98. 

* * 
* 


There are reasons for it, of course. 

I did good work last year, and I 
have tried in every way to improve it. 
Ihave a better equipment than ever 
before—a better system of work. 


* * 
* 


I am prepared to relieve my client of 
all of the details of hisadvertising both 
to the consumer and to the trade. I 
prepare and execute »lans for the actual 
placing of goods on thedealers’ shelves. 
This involves systematic circularizing, 
and so I have a fully organized ‘'ad- 
dressing and mailing department” in 
which my clients’ lists are kept in card 
index cabinets and where, from these 
lists, cards, circulars and letters are 
addressed. We do all the work— 
writing, illustrating, printing, address- 
ing, affixing stamps and mailing. 

We do it accurately and on time. 
Each piece of advertising in a series 
goes out on the day scheduled. 


* * 
* 


I have installed a printing plant of 
my own in the building at 3: Beek- 
man street—just a few doors from the 
Vanderbilt Building. All of the type 
and machinery was bought expressly 
to do my own work and is in charge of 
an experienced printer who has worked 
with me for nearly three years. 

I can now have my ideas of type- 
style and display carried out exactly 
and without loss of time. 

The only work that is done in my 
print-shop is that of my own clients. 
We take no outside jobs, and yet my 
presses hum right along for nine hours 
a day and often run overtime at night. 

We can print anything. 


* * 
* 


About a year ago I opened an office 
in Detroit, in the Majestic Building. 
This office has been successful, and on 
May 22, i899, I opened another at 186 
Devonshire street, Boston. 
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| These, with my Buffalo and New 
York offices, keep me in close touch 
with a very considerable portion of the 
business men of the entire country. 

All the work of writing, illustrating, 
printing and placing advertising is done 
from the New York office. 

The branches are simply for the pur- 
pose of keeping more closely in touch 
with my clients— present and _pro- 
spective. 

Each of these offices is in charge of 
a gentleman who fully understands my 
work, methods and charges, and who 
is ready to call on or be called on by any 
business man in his section who would 
like to know how my services may be 
made profitable in his business. 

* % 
* 


I am constantly adding to the num- 
ber of my clients, and the character of 
the concerns on my list is such that any 
man may well be proud to have his 
name among them. 

* * 
. 

My plan of confining my magazine 
advertising to a few publications, using 
large spaces in each, is beginning to be 
better understood by publishers and 
their representatives. 

At first those who did not get the 
business were inclined to be quarrel- 
some, but most of them now under- 
stand that I am actuated only by the 
honest belief that this method is the 
best for my clients and that, therefore, 
in the long run it must be best for 
every honest publisher. 

I believe now that my plans have the 
approval of nearly every strong man in 
the magazine field 


* * 
* 


And so, while I have beer to some 
extent annoyed by the scurrilous and 
malicious attacks of those whose lack 
of progress has made them envious of 
my success, I feel reasonably well 
pleased with the first five months of 
’99 and with the prospects for the last 
seven months, 


* * 
. 


I have not yet found the man who 
mailed the libelous postal cards re- 
ferring to me and signed “D. B. 
Barnes,’’ and my certified check for 
$500—the reward offered for his identi- 
fication, arrest and conviction—is still 
in my attorney s hands. 


* * 
* 


GHARLES AUSTIN BATES, 
Vanderbilt Building, N. Y. 
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The Paper for the People 


SEE HOW IT GROWS, 
AND GROWS AND GROWS. 


Circulation for the Past Three Years: 


1896 Daily Average, 18,720 
i997 “ ‘* 61,300 
isos“ “16,868 


Prints more columns of advertising every day than 


any other Boston newspaper. 


You cannot cover Boston without it. 


Rates cheerfuliy furnished. 


The 
-Boston Traveler- 


Publication Office: 


No. 307 Washington Street, Boston. 


THE S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY, 
Sole Agents Foreign Advertising, 
Tribune Building, New York. The ‘‘ Rookery,’’ Chicago, Ill. 
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> SHEPEAEEEFAEEFEFEEEEFFFEFEFEEEFEFEEFFEFEFESEEEEFEFEEFEEEEFEEESEESEESESSESEFHE EEE EFHEEFEFEFHFFFHH HOHE HE HHH HHH OHHH? 


+ 
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By Chas. 





BUSINESS MANAGEMENT. 


How to get the full value of advertising by rightly conducting the business, and how to 
make business more profitable by a judicious system ‘of advertising. 


Subscribers are invited to ask questions, submit plans for criticism, or to give their views 
upon any subject discussed in this department. 


F. Fones. 


Address Chas. F. Jones, care PRINTERS’ INK. 
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The syndicate advertising system is 
evidently played out. 

I suggested some time ago in this 
department, that the man who could 
not afford to pay for individual work, 
could not afford to pay for syndicate 
work, because he could, by subscribing 
for the general papers, pick out and 
appropriate for his own use the adver- 
tising matter of persons in the same 
line of business with whom he did not 
come in competition and this advertis- 
ing matter would be much better for 
him than any syndicate service he could 
buy. 

There is one thing however, to be 
avoided, and that is a man must not 
appropriate anything which is of such 
value that he is doing an injustice to 
the person from whom he got it. He 
can not rightfully take a man’s stock 
in trade without his permission. 

I believe that every man gets better 
results from his advertising if he has it 
prepared originally for him to fit his 
particular business. It is well worth 
paying a good deal for, to have it fit. 

For instance, if a shoe merchant 
lives in Kalamazoo, Mich., and can not 
afford to pay for his advertising prop- 
erly prepared, I do not see any objec- 
tion to his copying the advertising done 
by some New York merchant who ca- 
ters only to local trade. 

I do not think, however, he ought to 
copy the advertising of a New York 
shoe merchant who is attempting to do 
a mail order busiress and therefore, 
when he pays for his advertising, has a 
right to expect it to belong to him and 
bring returns in Kalamazoo as well as 
it does in another city. 

Again, I do not think a merchant 


ought to write to a man who makes a 
business of preparing advertisements 
and to whom his writing is his stock 
in trade, and then appropriate the 
matter which the advertisement writer 
sends him for inspection. This is one 








of the unfair trade methods which ad- 


vertisement writers all over the coun- 
try have to combat. 

For instance, Mr. E. H. Morse, of 
Hartford, Conn., advertises his school, 
and instead of employing some one to 
write his advertisements, writes them 
himself. He gets hold of sample matter 
from some advertisement writer and 
appropriates it for his own use without 
saying as much as “thank you.” 

In a booklet gotten out by me some 
time ago the following is a part of 
what I said of my own business : 

MY HEART IS IN MY BUSINESS. 

I would rather write good advertising and 
plan business enterprises than do anything else 
I know of. The greatest enjoyment I have is 
in seeing my work bring prosperity to the busi- 
ness of my client. 

It is certain that a man can usually do best 
the work which he likes best. My love for my 
business helps me to put into the advertise- 
ments I write the necessary snap and drawing 
power to make them good trade-producers. 

It does not matter how difficult your business 
is to push, I believe I can help it by infusing 
into it the enthusiasm and zeal that I give to 
all the trade problems which I undertake to 
solve. 

I believe I can suggest ways to improve 
ninety-nine businesses out of one hundred, no 
matter how good they are now. I believe I can 
make any business successful that is not already 
too nearly dead. I know that I have pulled 
several businesses out of the very jaws of 
death. 

The following is what Mr. Morse 
thinks it smart to appropriate for his 
own business : 

MY HEART IS IN MY BUSINESS. 

I’d rather train young people for usefulness 
in life than do anything else I know of. The 
greatest enjoyment I have is in seeing my stu- 
dents take responsible business positions and 
fill them to the entire satisfaction of employers. 

It is certain a man can do best the work he 
likes best. My love for my business causes me 
to be continually on the search for any new 
methods, illustrations or ideas that will make 
business education more intensely interesting 
and fascinating to my students. 

My systems and courses are patterned exact- 
ly to meet the requirements of the old practical 

usiness world, 

They are such as give snap toa student’s 
work because the realistic methods employed 
incite great interest on a pupil’s part and cause 
him to put forth all the effort of which he is 
capable. It does not matter how dull a young 
man is; I believe I can help him by infusing 
into him the enthusiasm and zeal that I give to 
all young people alike. I don’t employ public 
school methods. There is nothirg primary or 
theoretically dry about my ways of teaching. 
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They are all experience lessons, just as all my 
assistants are experience taught. 

I believe I can make any young man a suc- 
cess that is not already too nearly dead. I 
know I have pulled several young men out of 
the very jaws of indolence. 

* 
* 
Mr. Chas. F. Jones, New York City: 

DAR Str—I have been a constant reader of 
your articles published in Printers’ Ink, and 
am satisfied that I have been benefited much 
by the sound advice which you often set forth 
to others, still I have a case which is racking 
my brain, and, as I fail to find any remedy that 
fits my case in the diagnosis you have made in 
the past for others, I will ask you to give mea 
little advice. 

In the first place, I have had charge of the 
advertising department of my firm for the past 
six years, and know that I have made a success 
of same. It happens, however, that my firm 
are manufacturers. They manufacture several 
lines of goods. Six distinct lines in all. Five 
of these lines are goods which are bought by 
the dealers to sell again, and it is these lin s 
that I have made a success of, but the sixth 
line manufactured by my firm is a special store 
fixture, in price from $25 to $50. Here is 
where my trouble begins. 

This sixth line differs from the other five 
lines in this way: when we sell a firm once, 
we can not sell them again, simply because the 
fixture we sell lasts them as long as they are 
likely to remain in business. This sixth line I 
have advertised in this way: 1 have carried ad- 
vertisements in all the first- < ass trade journals 
that circulate to the dealers that are likely to 
use the fixture. Besides this class advertising, 
I mail a circular twice a year to all dealers 
likely to be interested. This I have been do- 
ing the past six years. The result is, I have 
found it to pay moderately, as the expense 
cuts deep into the profit. The results are not 
as satisfactory as I think they should be when 
I consider the amount we really sell from this 
manner of advertising. There is no question 
in my mind that these are the two features I 
am contending with : 

First—There being other manufacturers mak- 
ing a similar fixture from what we and others 
have sold, a great many dealers are supplied, 
therefore there is no question that when we ad- 
dress circulars from the Dun Book we natural- 
ly waste many stamps addressing dealers that 
have either bought or can not afford to buy 

Second—The advertising we do in the trade 
journals it appears to me costs too much, be- 
cause of our reaching the same list of subscrib- 
ers each week or month as the case may be’ 
For instance, saya journal has 4,000 circulation 
and is a wee kly i issue. To advertise a quarter 
page in it for three months would cost us $300. 
For this same $300 we can reach 30,000 dealers 
direct with a one-cent stamp (the cost of circu- 
lar being a trifle). There is only one trade 
journal, and as I have been using four and five 
at times it has proven rather expensive, and as 
mentioned before the cost of getting the busi- 
ness cuts deep into the profit. 

Any information you can give me will be 
much appreciated. 

I would prefer if. in answering you will omit 
my name. Very respectfully, — 

The line mentioned is no doubt a 
very difficult one to advertise, and if 
it was not for one little expression in 
this letter, | would think that this was 
a very puzzling question indeed. 

I think the secret of the matter lies 
in seven words, and these words are 
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in parenthesis, “the cost of circular 
being a trifle.” 

As the article is such that it can be 
sold only once to any firm, probably 
circularizing once a year would be often 
enough to reach these people, provid- 
ed the list of names was kept up to 
date in some way and as soon as a man 
has made a purchase his name is taken 
off the list. 

A common circular might not be 
good enough to sell a $25 or $50 ar- 
ticle. Perhaps the circulars which have 
been sent have been too poor. 

If the firm regard $300 as a large 
expenditure for postage, I presume 
they would think $25 about the right 
price for thirty thousand circulars, as 
they say the circular costs only a 
trifle compared with $300. 

It would pay to print a much better 
circular, or even a booklet which would 
give all the points and show an illus- 
tration of the fixture and likely be pre- 
served by the person who receives it. 

A business man who gets a cheap 
circular will very likely throw it into 
the waste-basket without reading it, or 
if he reads it he will not take any 
pains to keep it, and consequently if 
he thinks of the fixture in a few days, 
has lost the circular and probably can 
not remember where he can get the 
circular he wants. 

If I was only going to reach a dealer 
once a year on an article worth $25 or 
$50, and spent $300 for postage, I 
would spend anyway from $150 to 
$200 for the circular and believe it 
would be a wise expenditure. 

* 
Chas. F. Jones, Suite 42, World Bidg., 

York: 

Dear Str—Our present store room is a little 
crowded, The next building to us is vacant, 
and the two rooms arched through, 25x100, 
four good show windows. Rent would cost 
$100a month. If we enlarge we would need 
two more clerks to do the same amount of busi- 
ness as we now do, with twice the light and 
fuel expense. Population of town when we 
started was 5,000; population now, 3,500. 
Country around is little more than it was when 
we starte Would you enlarge? Answer 
through Printers’ Ink, 

Yours very truly, 

Here is a town that seems to be go- 
ing backwards, and this does not look 
encouraging to the man who wants to 
enlarge his business, particularly when 
the enlargement necessitates more 
rent, more general expense and more 
clerk hire. 

If the store can get along at all in 
its present state, I think it had better 


New 


Grocer. 
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stay just where it is unless there is 
some good prospects of getting in- 
creased business with the increased 
size of the store. 

** 


Davis SHor Company, 


** Money Back ”’ Shoeists. 
Sat Lake City, Utah. 
C. F. Jones, care of Printers’ INK: 


We inclose you herewith a booklet which we 
have gotten out to send to our customers, 

We are doing a successful retail business in 
this city, and thought it advisable to change 
our system from credit to cash. 

We feel that the execution is not what it 
might have been, but we should very much 
like to hear your opinion on the argument 

The booklet was written by Mr. Lester Wal- 
lace of this city, who looks after our adver- 
tising. 

Thanking you in advance for your proffered 
courtesy, we are, yours very truly, 

Davis SHok Company. 

The booklet inclosed is all right, 
except that it is a little bit long drawn 
out. There is fully four pages of it 
devoted to a solid argument on the 
cash system as being better than the 
credit system. The same thing might 
have been said in less space and been 
more readable. What is said, however, 
is good, and will be appreciated if the 
person who receives it has time to 
read it throughout. 

The strongest thing in the booklet 
is the expression, “ Money back if you 
want it,” which is printed on almost 
every page. 

One other way in which the booklet 
might be improved, is by having pict 
ures in it of the shoes themselves, if 
the pictures were made large enough 
and good enough to show that the 
shoes themselves look well. 

The cover of the booklet is a dark 
green printed with gold letters, which 
are sunk deep enough into the cover 
to make it show up clear and be at- 
tractive. 

The booklet as a whole is 
creditable production. 


a very 


* * 
* 


A preparation called Osyma, put on 
the market by Messrs. Tessier Bros., 
is advertised in a rather attractive way 
in a four-page folder. 

The features of this folder are two: 
on the front page is what is supposed 
to be a clipping taken from a newspa- 
per and pasted in a space allowed for 
it, the bold design and wording on the 
front of the cover aiming to call atten 
tion to this newspaper clipping. 

One of the inside pages contains < 
complete directory of all the theaters 
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in New York, their location and their 
prices for all parts of the house. This 
is by means of a condensed key got- 
ten up in such a Pores that it occupies 
very little space, and is of enough in- 
formation to the average New Yorker 
to be preserved. 

* x 

* 

There is no doubt that a great many 
merchants are laboring under the mis 
taken notion that anything they may 
say in their advertising is all right so it 
is not positively an out and out lie. 
They think they can leave out of an 
advertisement some point or word 
which will make the advertisement 
appear better with such an omission. 
These business men think they are 
honest when they only try to tell a part 
of the truth, for how can it be any fault 
of theirs if people misunderstand be- 
cause another part of a truth is omitted? 

Just such a practice as this is what 
has made the public generally lose a 
large part of the confidence which they 
ought to have in advertising. Just 
such business men are not only injui 
ing their own future prospects, but the 
future prospects of other advertisers 
who are not only trying to tell the 
truth in letter, but also in spirit. 

The following is an experience which 
some one on the Dry Goods Chronicle 
recently had with a New York depart- 
ment store: 

Men’s dress suits at $8.93 are among the bar- 
gains advertised by a New York dep artment 
It looks like a plain enough proposition, 
yet some who accepted it as such found it dif- 
ferent. The dress suits proved to be ordinary 
bus sine ss suits of che ke d and mixed cloths. 

‘hat’s a mistake,”’ said the floorwalker, 
a n dress advertised, were called 
for. “* These are not full-dress suits ; they are 
just plain dress suits, made of checked and 
fancy cloths.’”” The nice distinction that 
makes such a difference and draws such a fine 


store, 


suits, as 


line between dress and full dress is made by 
the advertising man. No doubt he thinks it 
clever. “‘ I’ve fooled away a half a day com- 


ing way over here for a dress suit, and instead 
of the suit I am taught a lesson in sleight-of- 
hand advertising. You may tell your advertis- 
ing man that he is too clever by half, and that 
when he gets off any more of his hidden word 
advertisements he had better publish the key. 
I wanted a dress suit to-day. Now I have no 
time to get it because, like a fool, I believed 
what this store advertised.” 

The men in that clothing department might 
give that advertising man a hint or two from 
their own experience that might do him good 


if he isn’t too clever to take it. It is dollars to 
doughnuts that that advertisement took in a 
good many. How much more business-lik« 
and worthy of a great store it would have been 
to state the facts simply as people are accu 
tomed to construe them, ‘There are advertise 
ment writers, and full advertisement writer 


verhaps, just as there are dress suits and ful! 
aa suits, 
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READY-MADE ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Edited by Wolstan Dixey. 


Readers of PRINTERS’ INK are 





invited to send model advertisements, ideas for wind: 
oo or circulars, and any other suggestions for bettering this departmen ft. 


pworeceees 


A store name is sometimes a good } 


thing if you have 
Crystal C 


a good one like 


The 


orner or The White Store or 


The Arcade, or something of that kind. 
If the name can express some quality 
like The Economy Store or The Low 
Price Store or the Ten-Cent Store, 
is good advertising as far as it goes. 


Although, 


of course, best of all 


that 


is to 


have your own name the title and head 


and front of everything. 


be no better title to a store than sim- 
ply ** Wanamaker’s.” 


For a Lumber Dealer. 





)C edar Posts 


Last longer in the ground 
than any other. We have 
them sawed and split. 

We give away shavings; 
you come and get them your- 
self. 

We sell egg cases, boxes 
and all kinds of lumber and 
mill-work at REASON- 
ABLE PRICES. 





prices bear witness : 


For Carpets. 





y ~ 

A New Carpet. 

Perhaps you've decided that 
question ; perhaps you haven't 
decided just what kind of a car- 
pet to buy, or where you'll buy 
it. Your carpet money can be 
spent right here in this store to 
the very best advantage. These 





Getting the Benefit of General Advertis 





Advertisements in the 
Ladies’ Home Journal. 


Yesterday the May num- 
ber of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal was laid upon our 
desk. In looking through it 
we were struck with the 
number of articles advertised 
which we carry in stock— 
almost overy other ad being 
of something we sell. Then 
we began to look in earnest, 
with this result: 

(Sixteen items were here given.) 

Only one comment can be 
made on the above, and that 
is, that we must be on the 
right track when we have 
sixteen lines in stock which 
are advertised in a single 
number of sucha high-class 
periodical as the Ladies’ 
Home Journal. 





ing. 





There could | 








we seee 


Good, 


ow 


hd Poeeereseooe 





Sleek, Slick Cows. 

The herd of cattle on the 
Russell Farm on Riverside 
Drive in Lestershire. 

They ave well cared for 
and produce the rich milk 
used in the New England 
3read from 





’s. 





Good Idea, 





Watch 
T1° 
rhis Spot. 

Some of our prices may seem 
incredulous, but don’t forget 
-hey’re made by a house that 
never misleads or exaggerates 
You Il always find just what we 
promise in print. 

To-morrow it’s Towels; 3c. 
each for linen towels that never 
sold for less than 8 I-3c. 

“hree cents each - Thuweder. 
All linen-striped fringed towels 
—good size and absorbment—a 
limit of one dozen to each pur- 
chaser. 

Watch this spot daily. 





Tailor Made Suits. 








Tailor Suits 
Matchless in Style 
Perfect in Fit 
ReasonablyP riced 
The largest—the best ap- 
pointed Ladies’ Suit Department 
in the South comes forward as 
ever with interesting news. It 


has news of four lots of good 
Suits at prices most folks like to 


pay. To tell the whole story it 
runs something like this: We 
know that ten, twelve and a 


half and fifteen dollars are popu- 
lar prices for Suits. They sell 
readily. Ins‘ead of reordering 
we replenish with broken lots of 
higher-priced Suits, as we have 
already advertised. Now, there 
are some lots which are not 
broken in sizes, but for some 
reason have lagged behind the 
others in selling. Not because 
they are not as zood value or as 
good style, but because there bL.< 
to be some lot left behind. 
These have been added to the 
lots already mentioned. Not 
many of the last ones, bear in 
mind— but just enough to adda 
new buying interest. The fol- 
lowing tells: 








ay 
_ 











For a Dentist. 





| A Little Snowball 


| rolled down hill will grow to 
| am enormous size, and it 
takes the sun a long time to 
melt it. Points a moral in 
tooth ills. Let them roll on 
and gather and grow, and it 
takes skilla long time—often 
| is more than skill can do—to 
save the tooth. Durable 
dentistry, moderate charges, 
warranted work, for tooth 
ills, big or little. 





Window Shades. 





Window 
Shades. 


| We make Shades to fit any 
window. A 3x6 Lined Shade on 
Spring Roller, 25c.; Curtain 
oles, 20c.; Extension Rods, 
1oc.. Drawer Pulls, Hat Rack 
Hooks, Lounge Legs, Webbing, 
Gimp, Tacks, etc. 





Reasonable. 








Wash 
Shirt Waists. 


No, our waists are not cheaper 
than “any ever before offered 
toa discriminating trade,’’ or 

“actually 50 per cent less than 
manufacturers’ cost,’’ etc. ; ju-t 
rightly and fairly priced, that’s 
all. But we do claim a superi- 
ority in fit and workmanship 
for them, in nine times out of 
ten fitting as well as custom- 


made waists and being better 
gotten up in every way, than 
when made at home. You re- 


member the white waists we 
made such a hit with last sea- 
son? Yes. Then these are from 
the same makers. That’s our 
indorsement. 





Brief and Forcible. 





The meanest suit we've got is 
a fine one, compared with aver- 
age clothes ! 


10. 

The best is as good as the 
bang-up tailors want twice the 
money for. 


———__———. 








For a Grocer. 





No Mistake. 


I have been holding off from 
buying my stock of Porto Rico 
molasses ioe some time, waiting 
for a lot that I could recommend 
to my customers as being the 
best value in ——. 

1 made no mistake by waiting, 
as I have secured a lot of Extra 
Choice at choice prices, and can 
recommend it to my customers 
as an extra good value in 


ses. 
molasses. 
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A Piano Ad. 








Inside the Piano | 


is where an expert looks to 
find whether it is as repre- 
sented. A showy case tells 
nothing of the real merits of 
an instrument. When you 
deal with us you take no 
chances, for we handle pi- 
anos that have stood the test 
of time and have come out 
victorious. Look at the J 





A Satisfactory Store. 








| 
| 


Every Counter 
Brimming Over 


with first-class, up-to-date 
merchandise at prices far b:low 
those prevailing elsewhere. In 
no other store will you find such 
chances for money saving as are 
here. ‘he reason is simple. 
Buying for cash, selling for cash, 
and being content with a small 
margin of profit enables us to 
sell goods at all times lower than 
our competitors; and_ then, 
again, we guarantee everything 
we sell. We make your pur- 
chases satisfactory to you. In 
this store you can always be as- 
sured of courteous treatment, 
prompt deliveries and fair deal- 
ing. You need only to make a 
purchase here to understand why 
we are known as “* The Satis- 
factory Store.’’ Money refunded 
on any unsatisfactory purchase. 
Free delivery of any article, 
large or onal 












Would be much stronger if prices were given. 











Housecleaning. 


Brings plenty of work to the 
careful housekeeper. You can 
make your work easy by using 
our prepared specialties, which 
are easy to apply and inexpen- 
sive. May be your walls need 
cleaning—Alabastine is ready 
for use .= applying with coid 
water. Clean your furniture 
by using Mazolene, the leading 
furniture polish; will make 
them look like new. For your 
floors Masury’s Floor Paint is 
easy to use and, what is impor- 
tant, will dry over night. 
Enamel Paints are just the rage; 
we have the best, and you can 
make your bath tub look like 





porcelain or touch up your 
oe ge and _ furniture. 
Masury’s House Paints are 


ready for use, and if you touch 
up your old woodwork you will 
save yourself the everlasting 
cleaning of paint. Masury’s 
Paints dry hard and give a per- 
fect glossy finish. Should your 
furniture or fine woodwork be 
defaced, we have the proper 
varnishes in handy packages. 

Wall Paper in an endless variety. 
Sample Color Card on applica- 
tion. | 
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Seasonable, 





lA Special in 
Lawn Mowers. 


The improved Eureka Mower 
is made specially for us of first- 
class material. It is adjustabie 
to high or low grass, geared on 
both sides and a self-sharpener 
Absolutely the best mower sold 
for anywhere near the price. 

We have them in 12 and 14-in, 
cut. The 12in, we will sell at 
$2.25. 








A Good Ad for Paint. 





Do You Intend 
Painting ? 
Do you want a paint that 
will not chalk, crack, rub 
off, peel nor blister ? 
Do yo. want a paint that 
will stick to iron, galvanized 
iron, tin, stone and tile as 
well as to wood ? 
Do you want a paint that 
will give permanent shades, 
and a hard enameled gloss? 
Do you want to beauti.y 
your building and protect it 
from the sun and rain? If 
- Paints are what 
We guarantee it. 


so, 
you need. 








Good Idea for a Druggist. 





As an accommodation, we 
furnish recommended, com- 
petent, graduated nurses. 
When you need one, consult 
the Directory at —— ’s 
Pharmacy. 














For a Clothier. 





Young Men Who 
Are Critical 


In matters of dress—and we like 
to deal with such—will appre- 
ciate the line of top coats we are 
showing this season. 

These coats are 
various styles, from Coverts, 
Cheviots and Worsteds, and no 
finer looking or better fitting 
garments have been shown this 
season, 


made up in 





Pleasing Promptness. 





It does not take 
us long to 
wash Curtains ! 


Returned second or third day 
after receiving them. 

Thoroughly well done up— 
25c. a pair. 

Tinted if desired (any shade 
of cream), if so specified. 

Sent for, sent back. 

Telephone, post card or order 
team to call, 

















For a Bicycle Dealer. 


Best Bicycle 
Buying 

‘he man (or woman) who in- 
tends to buy a fifty-dollar wheel 
—in other words, the best to be 
had—can not do better than to 
pay us $33.50 for a ‘98. The 
differences between the ’98 and 
the ’99 models are so very slight 
that most folks couldn’t tell 
them apart. The ’98 was brought 
to such a high } thee of per- 
fection that nothing of impor- 
tance could be bettered. $50 or 
$83.50—which will you pay ? 





Carpet Soap. 





Clean Your Carpets 
On the Floor. 


Red Cross Carpet Cleaner 
will make your carpets look 
like new—10c. 





A Good Ad for a Good Tailor. 





you, 


It is our constant aim and ef- 
fort to elevate the goodness in 
the making and finishing of our 
made-to-measure tailoring. No 
effort or e xpense is to be spared | 
—no detail is neglected, no but- 
tons pulling off, no seams to be 
found ripping. Nothing of that 
sort will be encountered here. 
We are getting more particular 
about it all as we grow older in 
its importance. You can depend 
on anything that we make for 
Yes, you can. 


For a Tailor. 








Don’t Purchase a 
Ready Made Suit 


Which is made and finished by 
machinery with hundreds of oth- 
ers the same style and pattern. 

Have some individuality about 
your attire. We can give you 
custom-made suits, perfect fit- 
ting, made from Abbott’s wool- 
ens, at from $10 to $15 made to 
your own order. We guarantee 
satisfaction. 








For the Opening of a Branch Store. 








I’m fitting up a new Shoe 
Store on Smithfield street, near 
Fifth avenue, 

It will be the finest store in 

_ , and will open in a few 
days with a complete stock of 
the firest footwear ever shown 
in this city, for men, women 
and children. 

My Market street store will 
continue, right along, with im- 
proved conditions, larger and 
better stocked than ever. 

Too many friends at the old 
stand to think of giving it up 
for the new store. 
is a great city, and 
demands just what I am doing. 
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DEPARTMENT 
‘Br Charles 


logues or plans for advertising 
criticism. There is no ciarge for it 


Coe ee OF eeee werny 


Austin ‘Bates. 


Readers of PRINTERS’ INK may send to this depyrtment advertisements, booklets, cata- 
As many as possible 
PRINTERS’ INK ‘ 


OF CRITICISM. 


“Soto oeeeroees 


will receive full, honest, earnest 
* pays the freight.” 





Pwr SS 


An evil-minded man has given voice 
to the assertion that this Department 
of Criticism is used to further the 
terests of my personal business, and 
that when I advertising ad- 
versely it is for the purpose of gaining 
business for myself. 

Those who know anything about it 
know the absurdity of such a state- 
ment, but to the very few readers of 
PRINTERS’ INK who are small-minded 
and suspiciously inclined I wish to 
make the statement that I would pre- 
fer not to receive any business of any 
kind from those whose advertisements 
I criticise here. 

My comments are made with the sole 
idea of them the of 
their ways, and by so doing to steer 
other advertisers away from mistakes 
that have been made. 

I am, and for several years have 
been, a rather large user of PRINTERS’ 
INK advertising space, and the busi- 
ness offers I have made in this space 
have met with generous acceptance. 
All my business axes are ground in 
the space which I pay for. 

PRINTERS’ INK pays me for con- 
ducting this Department of Criticism, 
and it has always been conducted with 
the idea of making it sincerely and 
honestly helpful to advertisers. That 
is what it is here for and that is all it 
is here for. 

If, at any time, any man whose 
work I have criticised adversely be- 
lieves that an injustice has been done 
him, I will be pleased to hear from 
him and will endeavor to give him ab- 
solutely fair treatment. 

And in the mean time I shall go 
right on saying what I honestly think 
about the advertising that I see, or 
that is submitted to me. If at times 
the criticism seems harsh, it is because 
the subject seems to justify it. So 
long as the criticism is honest it may 
be all the better for being harsh—it 
may be all the more helpful by reason 
of its severity. 

Which brings me to a case in point. 


criticise 


showing error 


stew eees eee eeeee 


I have just received a letter from 
my friend Stein, of Oshkosh, who has 
had the benefit of severe and, I 
think, as just a lot of criticism as has 
ever appeared in this department. 

Mr. Stein is beautifully verifying my 
prediction that he would become an 
unusually bright and successful adver- 
tisement writer. He has sent me a 
booklet made for S. Heymann & Co., 
of Oshkosh, that might well serve as 
a model for the more experienced ad- 
vertising managers of many of the 
larger stores in larger cities. 

The title is the very pertinent one, 
“Store News.” The matter of the 
booklet is devoted to eighteen dif- 
ferent classes of goods, each class oc- 
cupying a page by itself. At the head 
of each page is an illustration which 
tells instantly what the page is about ; 
below this is printed a sensible talk 
about the goods, and on every page 
but two prices are given. 

There are, to be sure, occasional 
expressions which might well be 
changed, but these are comparatively 
unimportant. For instance, in the fol- 
lowing very sensible talk about mil- 
linery, it would have been better not 


as 


Never before have you seen this popular 
corner of our store look so grand. For a period 
of two months this de partment has had our al- 
most undivided attention. We’ve striven hard 
not ouly to get what was latest and best, but to 
get it at a price that would allow us to sell at 
just about one-half of what they’ll ask else- 
where. hile we have been unusually suc- 
cessful with that task, yet one look at our 
dainty creations will convince you that style 
and quality were never sacrificed to gain our 
end. We’ll admit this store wasn’t always 
looked to for the finest of millinery, but grad- 
ually we took to the better grades, and to-day 
we stand second to none in the showing of 
stylish headwear. 


to have used the word “Gr: and” i in the 
first sentence. “Grand” is rather a 
large word and I know of no millinery 
establishment even in New York that 


could be accurately described as 


“Grand.” 

In contrast with this first sentence is 
the last one, which seems so honest 
and frank that it must of necessity in- 
spire confidence. 

Stein tells me that this is his 


Mr. 
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first attempt at booklet writing, and 
also says “please do not criticise it.” 

I am not criticising it~—I am com- 
mending it. 

* * 
ba T * ° 

Mr. W. B. Westlake, of Marion, In- 
diana, really combines brains and hus- 
tle in the management of his papers, 
the Evening Leader and the weekly 
Leader. 

In a booklet recently published for 
the purpose of securing subscriptions 
to the Leader I find the following 
paragraphs : 

You do not come to Marion every day. In 
the meantime, reliable merchants begin unusual 
bargain sales. Their prices are published in 
the advertising columns of the Leader. If 
you read the Leader’s advertising columns 
you can save many times the cost of a year’s 
subscription in the amounts you save by taking 
advantage of the bargain prices printed. 

The Leader claims with pride the undisputed 
title to being the only paper in Grant County 
that stops on the expiration of the subscrip- 
tions. When you buy a pound of sugar at the 
grocery you do not want two pounds delivered. 

“he Leader agrees with you. You can not 
find a man in Grant County upon whom the 
Leader las been forced, under the present 
management. You are safe in subscribing for it. 


The statement that the advertising 
in the paper makes it valuable to its 
readers is one which comparatively few 
newspaper men have sense enough to 
make. 

The advertiser is frequently treated 
as an interloper, and, in fact, the state- 
ment has been prominently made that 
he had no right to exist, and that in 
selling him the privilege to desecrate 
the columns of the newspaper the pub- 
lisher was basely prostituting his art 
for the sake of gain. 

As a matter of fact, the news which 
is contained in the advertising columns 
of the average paper is much the most 
vitally interesting news that is printed 
in the paper. 

A woman in New York cares a good 
deal more to know the price at which 
Macy will sell canned tomatoes on any 
particular day than she does for in- 
formation as to the exact condition of 
the Russian-English-German-Chinese 
controversy. 

She really doesn’t care a rap whether 
the Yang-tse-Kiang runs up hill or 
down or whether it belongs to Russia 
or Greece. 

Any difference that it may possibly 
make to her is so remote that she 
doesn’t realize it. 

But the fact that Altman has re- 
duced a $375 imported gown to $298.98 
may be of vital concern to her. 

She may have been struggling 
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through fifteen or twenty years of 
housekeeping and have found no one 
to speak to her the magic words, 
“Uneeda Biscuit.” 

This information she gets from the 
advertising columns of the daily press, 
and the news is much more portentous 
than that which concerns Joseph 
Chamberlain’s latest South African 
policy. 

When a man learns from an adver- 
tisement in the Suz that Rogers, Peet 
& Co. have cut the price on purple 
neckties and lemon-colored shoes, it 
may easily be of more real moment to 
him than to learn from the news col- 
umns that Giavanno Mascagni has 
been arrested for pushing his push- 
cart a little too aggressively. 

He may even feel benefited by the 
advertised statement that the Cremo 
cigar at five cents is absolutely the 
best cigar that ever was offered to the 
public at any price any place. He may 
look upon this statement with some 
degree of suspicion and he may event- 
ually determine that it contains some 
trifling inaccuracies, but even so, the 
statement is perhaps as truthful as 
many that appear in the news col- 
umns. 

I have heard people complain that 
McClure’s Magazine contained twice 
as many advertising pages as it did 
reading pages, and that therefore in 
some way the public was being im- 
posed upon. Now, certainly, even the 
comparatively small number of read- 
ing pages in A/cClure’s are worth the 
price of the magazine, and I will vent- 
ure to say that if M/cClure’s were to 
exclude all advertising, its circulation 
could not be made one-half as great as 
it now is. 

People are interested in advertising, 
and it is right that they should be. 

The advertising columns of the news- 
papers and the advertising pages of the 
magazines are full of the latest news of 
the world, and it is practical, helpful 
and useful news. 

The advertisements are frequently 
embellished with pictures that are fully 
as artistic as those that adorn the 
reading pages. 

And, as a rule, the information con- 
tained in the advertisements is a shade 
more accurate than that in the literary 
or editorial portions of the publica- 
tion. 

I have strayed quite a long way from 
Marion, Indiana, but I want you to go 
back there with me for just a minute 











while I call your attention to the fact 
that in this thriving city of fifteen 
thousand inhabitants there are three 
daily papers, and when I look them up 
in the American Newspaper Directory 
my opinion of the acumen of my 
friend Westlake shrinks perceptibly. 
I find that the circulation of the daily 
Leader is given as 1,075 in 1895. In 
’96 it is rated “I,” which means, “ Ex- 
ceeding one thousand,” which certain- 
ly shows that the Directory editor 
desired to be fair. In’97 the Directory 
rating is “Y.” In’98 the rating is 
“J KL,” which means, “ Estimated at 
less than one thousand,” and this is 
followed by two little triangles which 
mean, “ No recent copy of this publi- 
cation has been seen at the office of 
the Directory and it may have ceased 
publication altogether.” 

Now, Mr. Westlake may have taken 
my very commendable advice to ig- 
nore the foreign advertiser, but he 
shouldn’t carry it quite so far. I be- 
lieve that in making up a list of papers 
nine out of ten general advertisers 
refer with more cr less confidence to 
the American Newspaper Directory, 
and I feel quite certain. that if one of 
these three papers in Marion, Indiana, 
were credited right up to date with an 
actual statement of actual circulation, 
that would be the paper that would go 
on nine out of ten of the lists. 

The American Newspaper Direct- 
ory is becoming more and more rigid 
in its ratings and thus more and more 
valuable to the advertiser, and also 
more valuable to the honest and enter- 
prising publisher who knows and is 
willing to state just how many copies 
he prints. I do not believe that the 
Directory statement of actual circu- 
lation is doubted as often as one time 
in one hundred, nor do I believe that 
these apparently accurate statements 
made by publishers are exaggerated 
any oftener. 

As no paper in Marion, Ind., is 
credited in the Directory with a 
definite statement of actual circula- 
tion there appears to be an oppor- 
tunity for one of them to make itself 
conspicuous in some subsequent edition 
of the Directory, and this opportunity 
is doubtless open in other towns and 
cities. 

When such valuable conspicuous- 
ness may be obtained at the cost of 
such slight effort and at no expense 
beyond that incurred by the purchase 
of a two-cent stamp, it would seem 
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that it should not require any great 
degree of intelligence to lead a man to 
see the wisdom of securing it 


* * 
* 


Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly 
sends out an adroitly planned booklet 
entitled “ The Big 8,” on the first page 
of which is the indisputable statement, 
“ The growing tendency of the largest 
and most successful users of magazine 
space is to concentrate their efforts in 
larger advertisements.” 

This is only half of the sentence, 
but it is the half which is indisputable. 
The rest of the sentence is, “in the big 
8 magazines of which this little book- 
let gives information.” 

The eight magazines mentioned are 
McClure’s, Cosmopolitan, Munsey's, 
Harpers, Century, Scribners, Review 
of Reviews and Frank Leslie's. 

If the Ladies’ Home Journal, Wom- 
an’s Home Companion, the Ladies’ 
World, the Outlook and some others 
are to be classed as magazines, there 
will certainly be a disposition on the 
part of many “successful users of 
magazine space” to make some re- 
vision of the list of the “Big 8,” and 
while on the whole this list of eight is 
a very good one, advertisers may well 
do a little figuring before they accept 
it in its entirety. 

As a piece of advertising for Frank 
Leslie's Monthly this booklet is cer- 
tainly good, because in many minds it 
will doubtless associate Frank Leslie's 
with the more prominent magazines 
mentioned. 

There is a tendency on the part 
of wise advertisers to confine their ap- 
propriations to a comparatively few 
publications of known value and circu- 
lation, rather than to fritter away the 
money in smaller spaces in less impor- 
tant and less dependable media. 

It is possible to spend judiciously 
quite a lot of money in a very short list 
of papers, and it is certainly to the in- 
terest of the Leslie Publishing House 
to have its magazine classed among 
the leaders. Whether it rightfully be- 
longs among the leaders or not, is 
something which will be determined 
by the experience of the advertisers 
who use it. 

The Leslie folks make plain, satis- 
factory, and, I believe, truthful circu- 
lation statements, and if this circula 
tion proves to be a permanent one the 
magazine is certainly entitled to the 
consideration of advertisers, 
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Opinions of Prominent Advertisers 


Concerning 


The American Newspaper Directory. 











, 
It is the best we have.—Charles Austin Bates, New York. 
1 believe it carries great weight with the leading advertisers. — Chas. /. /enkins, 
Treasurer Wilmer Atkinson Co., Philade phia, /'a. 
It is without Gout the most convenient and accurate reference book published for 
advertisers.—- The ()y. /. H. McLean Medical Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Our aiaditee department has always found the American Newspaper Directory 
very useful, handy and reliable.—C. 7. Hooa & (0., Lowell, Mass. 
The American anyones Directory is accepted as standard authority on newspaper 
circulation in this office.—/. (’. Kathrens, Pabst Brewing Co., Milwaukee, Hi is. 
} Yours is the only Directory we buy; we get others free, but yours is the only one that 
fills the bill.—U. i! arner, Adz ertising Man ager, R. E. Dietz & Co., New York. 
We have used your Directory from its very first issue and have always considered it 
} the most reliable publication of its kind.—Seth W. /owle & Sons, Boston, Mass. 
The American Newspaper Directory is, tomy mind, the best newspaper directory pub- 
lished ; it seems to improve with e ag issue. — Augustus ¥. Philips, resident Dr. David 
Kennedy Corporation, Rondout, N.Y. 
We have used your newsp.per Directory ever since it was first published, and find it 
the most complete and reliable guide that the advertiser can make use of.— R. V. Pie: ce, 
} President World's ary Medical Association, Buffalo, \. ¥ 


Every page ¢ 4 the American Newspaper Directory breathes the desire of its publishers 
that it shal] be absolutely correct in every statement it makes.—/?rank Koe Batchelder, 
Clerk of Committee on Banking and Currency, House of Representatives, U. S. 
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Here's Good Soil in 


Which to Sow Advertising 





Through Street Cars 


The following are conservative estimates of the 
annual wholesale transactions in a few leading mer- 
cantile lines in Cleveland, Ohio: 


$9,000,000 in Dry Goods. 
9,000,000 in Groceries. 
4,750,000 in Produce, 
4,000,000 in Hardware. 
3,250,000 in Iron and Steel (stores), 
2,800,000 in Boots and Shoes. 
2,300,000 in Rubber Goods. 
2,256,000 in Cloaks (mf’r’s), 
2,000,000 in Clothing, made up. 
2,000,000 in Millinery. 
2,000,900 in Books and Stationery. 
2,000,000 in Drugs and Sundries. 
1,900,000 in Teas, Coffees, Spic:s (exclusive 
of Wholesale Groceries). 
900,000 in Crockery. 
§00,000 in Furniture. 
350,000 in Toys and Notions. 


This, exclusive of the vast manufacturing estab- 
lishments of Cleveland, gives a practical hint to the 
superior value of advertising in the street cars of 
Cleveland. We control this profitable field. Can't 
we connect you with it? 


I 
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